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low to Send 
Your Baby 
0 College on 


50 a Week 


A good college education today 
costs as much as $65 a week. 
But, the same education can be 
bought with much less financial 
strain if you start now, putting 
$9.50 a week into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. At college age there will 
be more than $11,000 —and over 
$2,750 of it will come entirely 
from interest. That’s like getting 
a whole year of college free. 


HERE’S WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


- You can save automatically with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. + You 
now earn 3%,°) interest at ma- 
turity + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guar- 
antee. » Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen. + You can get your 
money, with interest, any time you 
want it + You save more than 
money —you’re helping your Gov- 
ernment pay for peace. - Buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 





NOW every Savings Bond you 
own —old or new — earns '» 
more than ever before. 











One word to your employer — and, 
suddenly you're saving 


All that anyone has to do to 
start saving with Bonds is ask 
his employer to include him in 
the Payroll Savings Plan. 
This makes saving automatic 
—and certain, too. 





If you start right now, you'll never miss it. This baby’s college 
education can cost her family only $9.50 a week with 

the help of U.S. Savings Bonds. That’s easier to take 

than the $65 a week a good college can cost today. 


@ 
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You save more than money with 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 


The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising Council 
and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 


The government gives you $4 
for each $3 you invest 


Your money grows, and it 
grows faster than it used 
to in U.S. Savings Bonds. 
The new 3%4 “% interest rate 
speeds Bonds to maturity 
in just 7 years, 9 months. 
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0 mliod ce b you he OQ OLA 
INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 











ANY 3 


Mme. de Pompadour Bindin 
Mercier Binding (Antique brown) . 


(Rich Dive) 








"= great private libraries of the past have bequeathed 
to us rare and sumptuous volumes of exquisite, hand- 
crafted design. These volumes are today priceless treasures 
found only in museums and in the libraries of the wealthy. 
Yet — on the most limited budget, you may have thrilling 
reproductions commissioned by the International Col- 
lectors Library! 


A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR HOME. Within the 
exclusive, luxurious bindings of the International Col- 
lectors Library are the greatest works of literature—novels, 
poetry, travel biagraphy, history — some of which, extraor- 
dinarily long in the original, have been abridged for mod- 
ern reading. Each binding is inspired by the splendor of 
the original, and is elaborately embossed in 24K gold, to 
enrich your home. The paper is of special quality, and the 
page tops gleam with genuine gold. Each volume has its 
own attractive ribbon marker. 


AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY. The Library distributes these 
volumes to members only for just $3.65 each. These beauti- 
ful editions are not for sale anyplace else. You will receive 
an advance notice each month of the forthcoming release 
If you do not want it, simply notify us and it will not be 
sent; otherwise, it will come to you for only $3.65 plus 
small shipping charge. You are not obligated to accept any 
specific number of selections, and you may resign your trial 
membership at any time. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three volumes for 
free examination. If you are not overwhelmed by their 
beauty and value, return them in 7 days and owe nothing. 
Or, pay only $1.89 (plus shipping) for all three and 
become a Library member. Remember — you accept only 
the books you want, and you may cancel membership at 
any time. So — mail the coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 
Garden City, New York 
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we wil gladly Mona Go 
OF 17 MASTERWORKS 


In these authentic 
period bindings 


(a $10.95 value in club editions) 


Czar Alexander |! Binding 
(Wine red) 











of the 








Marie Antoinette Binding 
(Soft tan) 


Louis XV! Binding 
(Brithant green) 


Kor only Rens 


William Morris Binding 
(Deep dive) 


French Empire Binding 
(Rich tan) 





INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 


Dept. KW-8, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a trial member in the International Collectors Library and send 
me the three volumes checked below. Bill me only $1.89 — the special crial mem- 
bership introductory price for all three volumes — plus shipping. If I am_ not 
delighted, I will return all three books in 7 days, my trial membership will be 


cancelled, and I will owe nothing. 


As a member, I am to receive an advance description of each forthcomin 
selection. However, I am not obligated to accept any specific number of books, ro 
I may reject any volume either before or after receiving it. For each future volume 
I do accept, I will send you just $3.65 plus shipping. It is understood that 1 may 
resign membership at any time simply by notifying you. 


Check the Three Volumes You Want for Just $1.89 
(Each Title Available Only in Binding Indicated) 


Mme. de Pompadour Binding 
[] AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 
DAYS — Jules Verne. The story made 
into the great movie. Complete. 
C) LES MISERABLES — Victor Hugo. 
Jean Valjean, hunted by the grim Javert. 
Abridged to 384 pages. 
C) MADAME BOVARY — Gustave 
Flaubert. The realistic story of the moral 
decay of a woman. Complete. 


William Morris Binding 
C) ARUNDEL — Kenneth Roberts. 
One of the most glorious moments in 
the history of America. Complete. 
() GONE WITH THE WIND — Mar- 
garet Mitchell. The most popular best- 
seller of our generation. Complete. 
CC) MOBY DICK — Herman Melville. 
Captain Ahab pursues the great white 
whale. Abridged to 432 pages. 
[) THE SILVER CHALICE — Thomas 
B. Costain. A young pagan slave finds 
God in Nero's Rome. Complete 


Lovis XVI Binding 
02 JAMAICA INN — Daphne du 
Maurier. A girl finds evil and love at a 
desolate English inn. Complete. 
OC) OF HUMAN BONDAGE — VW. 
S. Maugham. The bonds of love and 
hate berween the sexes. Complete. 








rer ZONE.... 
Good in U.S.A. only. 


Czar Alexander 11 Binding 

—.) THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV — 
Dostoevsky. ‘World's most masterful 
novel’’—Freud. Abridged to 483 pages 
C) CRIME AND PUNISHMENT — 
Dostoevsky. An engrossing ‘‘intellec- 
tual’’ murder. Abridged to 416 pages* 
[] WAR AND PEACE — Tolstoy. A 
pageant of love, death and human des- 
tiny. Abridged to 741 pages. 





French Empire Binding 
CC] THE CRUSADES: The Flame of 
Islam. — Harold Lamb. Christian fights 
Saracen for the Holy Land. Complete 


Marie Antoinette Binding 
[) THE LOVE POEMS & SONNETS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. All the lyrics with full- 
page color illustrations. Complete 


Mercier Binding 

C) JANE EYRE — Charlotte Bronte. 
She discovers her fiance is already mar- 
ried to another woman! Complete. 

C) THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII — 
Bulwer-Lytton. Life and love in the 
final hours of a doomed city. Complete 
Cl WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily 
Bronte. The strangest, most passionate 
affair in English literature. Complete. 
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Westonian Oil develops and operates oil-producing properties 
throughout the Southwest. The company’s 14 employees enjoy 
life insurance and medical-care benefits through a New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan. 





“‘New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan is worth 
every cent—and more!’’ 


SAYS FRANK K. FISK, President of 
Westonian Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
“This _ suits our small company 
perfectly ... gives our employees a lot 
of security and job satisfaction. 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
Y ork Life's Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade help. The 
plans offer a wide choice of coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity*, medical-care benefits, and 
in most states major medical coverage 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 
can also help employees develop sound 
persanal insurance programs by adopt- 
ing New York Life's Nyl-A- Plan. This 
service provides you and your employ- 
ees with a valuable method of coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 


ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Additional individual or 
business insurance may be obtained at 
the special Nyl-A-Plan rates. Nyl-A- 
Plan is an excellent way to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefits program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. KI-3, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In 
Canada: 443 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depend- 
ing upon number of employees and applicable state 
law. *Weekly indemnity not available in states with 
compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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your sales to overcome dollar 

shrinkage. 


Your FORD Operator knows of de- 
sirable locations. He can get them 
with your cooperation. Give him your 
assistance, and watch the income from 
FORD GUM sales increase to — 
nts. 
Published monthly (December-January issues combined) by Kiwanis International to ta — ametmaatts 
promote the Objects, Objectives, and public affairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of service and to the advancement of individual, 


community, and national welfare amd to the strengthening of international good will. Every ball of FORD GUM proudly. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws of the State of bears the BRAND NAME of the 
Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in more than 4730 communities in the United States best gum money can buy. Look for 
and Canada. As the official publication of Kiwanis International, this magazine carries the name—FORD. 


authorized notices and articles regarding the activities and interests of the organization, but 
responsibility is not assumed for the opinions of authors of other articles. Single copy price: 
20¢. One year subscription: $2.00. Second class postage paid at Rockville, Maryland. 
Copyright 1960 by Kiwanis International. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 


Akron, New York 
The Kiwanis Magazine, Publication Office, Chapman and Thompson Ave.’s, Rockville, Md. All < 
correspondence relating to Editorial, Circulation, or Advertising should be addressed to the Executive | 


Offices, Kiwanis International Building, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
WHitehall 3-2300. S56 Kingston Read, Toronte 6, Canada 
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Coin-operated LAUNDERAMAS 
Fully-Automatic Laundry Stores 


Crver 1,800 average businessmen, seeking pro 
tection against today's inflationary costs and 
an income during retirement years invested 
in Leaunderamas during 1959. In leas than a 
year, all of these men have increased their 
incomes substantially, some by as much as 
soe because Launderamas, the perfect 

second business,” require a low initial invest 
ment and begin to produce high returns from 
the day of opening 

The Launderamas low operating cost. which 
ie free of franchise fees, permite you to offer 
your customers u 40% to 60@ saving on their 
laundry needs making Launderamas quick 
to win community acceptance and conducive 
to chain operation 

Launderamas offer you built-in investment 
secucity because they are ‘competition- proof 
They feature custom designed equipment that 
ia able to handle twice the amount of clothes 
that the average commercial washers handle 
and at almost hali-the utility and maintenance 
costa This outstanding equipment is available 
at the lowest financing terms in the industry 
as low as 10% down with the balance financed 
at 6@ over three years 

Our national organization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit of 
our years of experience in this proven success 
ful field—and help you develop your own 
coin-operated laundry store business 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor call or write 


Z Dept. K 
261 Modis Aven 

ee ‘ocssteae 

CORP. —__rukon 6-9740 


in Canada 
Moffats Ltd., Weston, Ontario 
Phone © Herry 1-2611 


©1960 Zeolux Corp 








ORDER NOW 
from The Charles A. 
Peterson Company 
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. —« imprinted with 
Write for prices to Kiwanis insignia 
Vernon F. Alflen 


THE CHARLES A. PETERSON CO. 
917 Carnegie Ave.* Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















CLUB ’CEINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Would you please give us an inter- 
pretation of the term “service commit- 
tee” as it is used in the new Official 
Attendance Rule 3i, which provides at- 
tendance credit for any members who 
participate in a service committee ac- 
tivity for at least one hour? 


A. The service committees are those 
listed under Youth Service and Citizen- 
ship Service in the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. They are: Boys and Girls 
Work, Circle K Clubs, Key Clubs, Vo- 
cational Guidance, Agriculture and Con- 
servation, Public and Business Affairs, 
and Support of Churches in Their Spirit- 
ual Aims. The administrative commit- 
tees are not included. 


Q. The proposal for membership form 
is signed by the proposer and endorsed 
by two active members. Are the en- 
dorsing members entitled to receive 
Circles of Distinction? 


A. No. Circies of Distinction are to be 
given only to the proposers of new 
members at the time these members are 
received into the club. 


Q. Our club has two members in the 
state legislature whose duties necessi- 
tate absence from our Kiwanis meet- 
ings. Are they relieved from meeting 
the regular attendance requirements 
under Official Attendance Rule 13? 


A. No. This rule applies only to mem- 
bers of the United States Congress or 
the Parliament of Canada. 

-. -  ~@ 
Q. Some members of our club come to 
our meeting place, sign attendance 
slips, and leave. How can we stop this? 


A. Count them absent. The Official At- 
tendance Rules provide that attendance 
credit shall not be given unless a mem- 
ber is present for at least 60 per cent of 
the scheduled time for the meeting. 


Q. When may the club president vote 
at a board of directors meeting to 
break a tie vote? 


A. If the vote is taken by ballot, he 
may vote provided he casts his vote 
before the tellers begin to count the 
ballots. If a voice vote is taken, he can 
cast his vote only if it will change the 
result. For example, if five directors 
vote for a motion and five against the 
motion, the motion would be lost. The 
president could cast a vote in favor of 
the motion, thus changing the result 
and carrying the motion. He could not 
vote in the negative since his vote 


would not change the result; the mo- 
tion has already been lost (see Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Section 58). 


Q. Our club has amended Article X, 
Section 2 of its bylaws to provide that 
the annual meeting at which officers 
are elected shall be the second regular 
weekly meeting in August. Copies have 
been submitted for approval. 


A. Your amendment cannot be ap- 
proved. Article I, Section 5 of the Inter- 
national Bylaws provides that the an- 
nual meeting for election of officers and 
directors shall be held not earlier than 
the first meeting in September and not 
later than the first meeting in No- 
vember. 


Q. I plan to return to school for a 
period of fourteen weeks. Can I retain 
my membership during this period but 
not be obligated for the usual dues? 


A. You can retain your membership by 
asking your club’s board of directors to 
excuse your absence. However, as an 
active member you must pay your dues 
for the period of your absence. 


Q. Can the board of directors amend 
the bylaws of a club without submitting 
the proposed amendment to the club? 


A. No. Any amendment to the bylaws 
must be approved by two thirds (2%) 
vote of the active and privileged mem 
bers present at any meeting of the club 
Two weeks’ written. notice of the pro 
posed amendment must be first given 
the members. No amendment becomes 
effective until submitted to and ap- 
proved by Kiwanis International. 


Q. Under the new attendance rule that 
allows attendance credit for a member 
who participates for at least one hour 
in any regular service committee ac- 
tivity, can a member also obtain credit 
for atiending a meeting of a service 
committee? 


A. Yes. There is no distinction between 
meeting to plan an activity and meeting 
to execute that activity. Therefore, if 
the meeting is concerned with an ac- 
tivity and a member participates in the 
meeting for at least one hour, he is en- 
titled to attendance credit. The rule, 
however, does not apply to meetings cf 
the committees listed under the heading 
of Kiwanis administration in the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws, such as 
finance, house, inter-club relations, Ki- 
wanis education and fellowship, new 
club building, reception, etc. 
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DEATHS 
Clarence J. Hyslup, Elkin, North 
Carolina; governor, Carolinas Dis- 
trict, 1954. 
Dr. H. I. Conn, Newman, IIli- 
nois; governor, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, 1947. 











KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Dr. Arthur W. Hankwitz, Bay View 
club, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Awarded 
citation and plaque for “outstanding 
contribution to civic progress” by Bay 
View Inter-organization Council. 

> Valleau C. Curtis,‘ Callicoon, New 
York: Named president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. 

> Wallace Houg, Warren, Michigan: Se- 
lected “Citizen of the Year” by Greater 
Warren Chamber of Commerce. 

> Colonel George Wilson, Marietta, 
Georgia: Commander of the 445th Troop 
Carrier Wing, Dobbins Air Force Base, 
which was selected as “Outstanding Air 
Reserve Flying Wing of the Year.” 





A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


TALLY NAMED PRESIDENT 
WITTHUHN IS PRESIDENT-ELECT 





BASHOR 








LAWYER, ex-mayor, and accomplished speaker Joseph O. 
Tally, Jr. is the new president of Kiwanis International for 
1960-61. Tally, who served for the past year as the first 
president-elect in Kiwanis history, was elected on June 29 
by unanimous voice vote by delegates to the Miami-Miami 
Beach convention. He and other newly elected International 
officers and trustees assumed office on August 1. (“Meet 
Joe Tally,” a profile in text and photographs, begins on 
page 26.) 

The new president-elect is “Whitey” Witthuhn of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Whitey will assist President Joe in offi- 
cial visits to districts and with other special assignments. 
Named as vice-presidents were C. L. “Doc” Morris of 
Springfield, Illinois and James C. Robertson, Edmonton 
Alberta. Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico, is the new 
treasurer. 

Also elected at the Wednesday morning session were six 
trustees, three of them for the first time. They are: Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, California; W. Clyde Glass, 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Mel R. Osborne, East York, 
Ontario. The three re-elected trustees, all of whom are 
beginning their second two-year terms, are: Clum Bucher, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Edward B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, 
Florida; and Don E. Mumford, New York, New York. 

Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Alabama, immediate past presi- 
dent, and six other trustees, whose terms expire in 1961, 
complete the Board. They are: Harold O. Danner, Madison- 
ville, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward C. Keefe, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Don I. Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. Glenn 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from August 16, 


through September 15. 


40th * 
Alliance, Ohio, August 19 


Muncie, Indiana, August 19 
Sweetwater, Tennessee, August 25 
Great Falls, Montana, September | 
Frankfort, Indiana, September 3 
Council Bluffs, lowa, September 7 
Newport, Tennessee, September 7 
Richmond, Indiana, September 9 

St. Joseph, Missouri, September 11 
New Castle, Indiana, September 14 
San Diego, California, September 14 


- 
oth San Mateo, California, August 20 


Hinton, West Virginia, August 31 

La Jolla, California, August 31 

Oneida, Tennessee, September 8 

Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
September 10 


30th * 
Pampa, Texas, August 22 
2oth * 
Reisterstown, Maryland, August 23 


Vevay, Indiana, September 10 
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CONVENTION AMENDS 
BYLAWS AND CONSTITUTION 


BESIDES ELECTING a new slate of Interna- 
tional officers, the House of Delegates 
at the recent convention approved sev- 
eral changes to the International Con- 
stitution and Bylaws. In summary form, 
they are: 

» Article XII, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tution was amended to raise the annual 
dues to be paid by each member, ex- 
cept honorary members, to Kiwanis In- 
ternational to $3.50, effective January 
1, 1961. 

>» Article XIII, Section 2 of the Con- 
stitution was amended to make sub- 
scription to The Kiwanis Magazine a 
condition of membership for honorary 
members as well as active, reserve, and 
privileged members. 

>» Article IX, Section 9 of the Bylaws 
was amended to permit a club whose 
delegate quota is not filled to elect the 
lieutenant governor of its division as 
one of its delegates or alternates to 
an International convention, provided 
the lieutenant governor is not otherwise 
a delegate or alternate. 

» Article XVII, Section 1 of the Bylaws 
was amended to reduce the number of 
members required for a special com- 
mittee from five to three. 


Reed, Jr., Marietta, Georgia; Charles A. 
Swain, Cape May, New Jersey; and 
Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, D. C. 
O. E. “Pete” Peterson of Chicago serves 
as International Secretary, a post he 
has held since 1942. 





CIRCLE K TO MEET IN CANADA 


THE FirrH ANNUAL CONVENTION of Circle 
K International will meet this month in 
Toronto, Ontario—site of last year’s Key 
Club convention and next year’s Kiwanis 
International convention. The dates are 
August 24-26. 

For their first convention to be held 
in Canada, about 300 college men are 
expected to attend as representatives of 
275 Circle K clubs with a total mem- 
bership of 5422. Presiding as 1959-60 
president will be Robert A. Maxwell, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. His successor and other officers 
will be elected at the convention. 

Principal speakers at the convention 
will be: Kiwanis International President 
Joseph O. Tally, Jr.; Kiwanian Stary 
Gange, vice-president of the Pacific 
Olive Company, Visalia, California; and 
Arnold Edinborough, editor of the Ca- 
nadian magazine Saturday Night. 

A new feature at the 1960 convention 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 6) 








| NEWS AND EVENTS (From page 5) 


NE W | DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 


NEW! 


In tor: ag to repeated demands 
something NEW has again been 
added to make 











TAKE JOE SCHMERZ — HIS COMPANY BOUGHT A HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF WIDGETS LAST YEAR AND | CANT @VEW GET NEAR HIS See, 
AGENT. 


(' QuiT/ A LOT OF GOOD IT DOES ME To BELONG % Tunis cLus.’ 












THe GUY wo JOINS A SERVICE cLve 


KIWANIS DATES FOR SELFISH REASONS.“ 


more profitable for more Kiwanis 
Clubs than ever before. 











will be an oratorical contest, in which Virginia General Assembly club. Speak- 
delegates will base five-minute talks on ers from departments of the state gov- 





Now—Greater than Ever! The the 1959-60 theme “Build Individual ernment spoke at the meetings. 

New Kiwanis Date Fund-Raising Maturity.” After preliminary judging, Authorization for the club as an “offi- 
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annual fair. 
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THREE-SOME provides your Club VIRGINIA LAWMAKERS Ear.ier in his ministerial career, the 

with an exclusive Kiwanis project. : Reverend Herman W. Mitschke was 
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Being available to Kiwanis Clubs 


only. no initial investment is re- Despite prolonged separation from their he simultaneously served two parishes 


home clubs, twenty-seven Kiwanians that were separated by 100 miles of Cali- 
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ae awe S rye. epeenan eral Assembly kept up their attendance of the Southeastern San Diego club, 
are prepaid and all invoices carry during the 1960 legislative session. Dur- was both pilot and pastor in commuting 
deferred dating to January Ist, or ing the past three regular sessions and back and forth by light plane. Recently 
until the close of your campaign. one special session, the Virginia law- he completed a somewhat more ambi- 
Truly, a time-proven fund-raising makers, who represent twenty-two tious journey: he traveled from San 
project for your Club. clubs, met every Tuesday morning as Diego to Bayonne, New Jersey the long 


a temporary Kiwanis club called the way—covering a total of 12,891 miles. 
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Stops were made in Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
and Trinidad. 

Herman’s vehicle was the aircraft 
carrier USS Shangri-La; his host, the 
Secretary of the Navy. He had been 
selected as one of fourteen civilians 
from various walks of life to participate 
in the seven-week good-will cruise. At 
each port of call, the men were guests 
of the US Embassy and Naval Attache. 

As the Shangri-La churned into the 
southern hemisphere, Herman and 1500 
shipmates (more than half of the crew), 
all of them “pollywogs,” became “shell- 
backs” in the traditional initiation for 
a first equator crossing. Upon rounding 
Cape Horn, he joined the ranks of the 
“mossbacks.” More serious matters in- 
cluded observing the work of Protestant 
denominations in the countries visited 
and conducting worship services aboard 
ship. 

After docking at Bayonne, Herman 
took the high road back to San Diego 
and his Our Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
traveling by jet. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Wuen the Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
club honored Alfred “Dad” Molstad at 
their regular luncheon, club member 
(and past International vice-president) 
Hal Fraser noted Dad’s twenty-one years 
of continuous membership and the miles 
Dad has driven to attend meetings. Hal’s 
figures proved that Dad, who lives in 
Domremy (thirty-one miles from Prince 
Albert), travels sixty-two miles each 
week, almost 3000 each year, and during 
his membership has covered 60,000 miles 
to and from Kiwanis meetings. As fate 
would have it, the day his club honored 
him was the day Dad didn’t drive the 
sixty-two miles to and from Prince 
Albert: he was ill. But ten fellow Ki- 
wanians did a turn-about and paid Dad 
back a few of his miles by driving to 
Domremy to visit Dad and present him 
with a gift. 

Tue Cocoa BEacH, Fiorma club doesn’t 
believe in half-way measures when it 
comes to supporting city elections. Dur- 
ing a mayoralty race recently, club 
members used sound trucks, posters, 
and door-to-door canvassing to get out 
a record 92.5 per cent of all registered 
voters. Kiwanis interest in the election 
did not end there, however. Those going 
to the polls elected Kiwanian Tom 
Kenney to a three-year term as succes- 
sor to Kiwanian Sidney Fisher. To win 
his office, Tom had to defeat fellow club 
members Rollie Tinker and Ralph 
Winters. 


Wuen the Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam, 
New York gathers every Thursday at 
noon, luncheon table-talk frequently 
covers the Amsterdam political scene. 
Almost one third of the club’s member- 
ship holds either an elected or appointed 
public office. The club does more, how- 
ever, than meet the challenge of active 
participation in city affairs. When the 
Chamber of Commerce recently spon- 
sored an “Action Course in Practical 
Politics” to help prepare citizens for 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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THERE’S A BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE TO 
SUIT YOUR DEMANDS, 
DOLLARS AND DECOR 


Put your figuring worries on 
this shelf and leave them— 
in exchange for: 


A Burroughs Ten Key—from 
a compact, colorful line that 
ranges from $199 models to 
de luxe 11-total models with 
credit balance. 


Or a Burroughs full keyboard 
machine—your choice of elec- 
tric models with instant credit 
balance, or the thrifty hand- 
operated variety. 








Whatever your business, 
whatever its size, there’s a 
Burroughs adding machine 
built with you in mind. For 
details, call our nearby branch 
office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 








Burrougns 
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% HIGH PROFITS ANNUALLY! 
x WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT! 


Sponsor a Series of Personally 
Filmed and Narrated Travelogues 
RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES 


407 Houseman Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 MICHIGAN 








COAT 
and 
HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an orderly 
manner—aired, dry and “‘in 
press.”’ No. 3 wall racks come 
in y | length to fit; 4 spaced / 
coat hangers and hat spaces 
per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for 
each age group. 

The 5 ft Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker ac- 
commodates 50 people, goes wherever needed on 
large ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the 
wraps problem, in vestibules or for meetings, 
dinners, etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and 
quality built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns 

Write for Bulletin CK-7 
Wardrobe units for every need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
Rt. 83 & Madison Street ¢ Elmhurst, Illinois 








Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








Christmas 
without a tree— 
almost every family 
is a potential customer. 


Turn this potential into 


sales with trees from Hofert. 


Your Hofert trees are expertly 


selected for balanced shapes, 


needle retention, limh strength, 


healthy color, & pleasing fragrance 


Guide 
ful project with our. brochure 
Raising with Christmas Trees 


yourselves through a success 


Fund 


It is yours 


for the asking. Write today or telephone 


J. HOFERT COMPANY 


17 William Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
5910 Independence Avenue, Kansas City 25, Missouri 


5955 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 47, California 




















NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


public office, three Amsterdam club 
members co-ordinated and taught the 
course. 


Spark piucs, a rubber lawn hose, glass- 
ware, dog food, grass seed, nail polish, 
and a replica of a road roller: these 
items may seem strange companions, but 
they came together in a “Treasure 
Chest” that traveled to all eleven clubs 
of the Ohio District's Division 11. The 
chest, an army foot locker painted 
Kiwanis blue and decorated with 
Kiwanis decals, was put on the road by 
the Town and Country club, Marion, 
Ohio, not only to spur inter-clubbing 
but also to provide the clubs with infor- 
mation on products manufactured by 
neighboring cities. At each club, the 
items were displayed and explained, 
then a new item added to represent the 
city. At the end of its tour, the Town and 
Country club’s Treasure Chest (includ- 
ing a case of pop corn that wouldn’t fit) 
was presented to 1959 Ohio District 
Governor Phillip Stout. 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
ADOPTS NEW CAMPAIGN NAME 


Tue Crusape ror FReepom, supporting 
agency of Radio Free Europe, is now 
conducting all fund-raising campaigns 
under the name “Radio Free Europe 
Fund.” The purpose and activities of 
Radio Free Europe—to fight communist 
propaganda through truth broadcasts 
remain unchanged. 

Radio Free Europe celebrated its tenth 
anniversary on July 4. Currently the 
private, non-profit network broadcasts 
about 3000 program hours each week to 
78 million people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Simultaneous broadcasts on several 
different frequencies permit the pro- 
gramming to get through intensive com- 
munist jamming. 


Past International presidents of three 
service clubs met in Detroit recently 
to honor William Pletcher. Pletcher is 
the 1960 International president of the 
Y's Men’s Clubs, the service organiza- 
tion of the YMCA. Left to right are 
Walter J. L. Ray, past International 
president of Kiwanis (1952-3) and 
member of the Board of Directors, 
Metropolitan Detroit YMCA; Richard 
Hedke, Rotary International; Pletcher ; 
and S. A. Dodge, Lions International. 








LETTERS 








Prelude, but No Program 

...I have read with interest “The Em- 
ployer and the Handicapped” by James 
L. Slattery (May issue). As the author 
and sponsor of “National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week” and 
having conceived, organized, and writ- 
ten administrative policies for the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, I am familiar with 
this field. 

However, the handicapped problem 
has four “legs”: medical or other treat- 
ment, education and training (or re- 
training), counseling and guidance, and 
selective placement. There is no over- 
all program for the handicapped func- 
tioning today. 

What has been done, ie. establish- 
ment of the original Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act (of which I was one of 
the authors) and all other legislation 
which has stemmed from that, is sim- 
ply prelude.... 

Paul A. Strachan, president 
Institute for Human Engineering 
Brooksville, Florida 


Commendable 
...Part two of the article “The Employer 
and the Handicapped” (June issue) was 
indeed a most interesting, absorbing, and 
excellently prepared presentation of the 
rehabilitation phase of the Nation’s pro- 
gram for employment of its handicapped 
citizens. The author, Mr. Slattery, is to 
be commended. 

Melvin J. Mass, Chairman 

The President’s Committee on 

Employment of the Physically 

Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 


Disservice to Readers? 

...I enjoyed your June issue, and was 
intrigued by Harold Rolseth’s lawn arti- 
cle “How Green Was My Thumb.” 

While this is a humorous exposition 
of a situation confronting us all, our 
Institute, nonetheless, would prefer to 
see such stories built around technically 
accurate information. 

The seed industry, itself, is the first 
to admit that the realities of marketing 
make for less than adequate seed mix- 
tures through a great many mass-mar- 
keting outlets. But we are diligently 
trying to upgrade the quality of seed 
mixtures and see that they are pri- 
marily Kentucky bluegrass—fine fescue 
based. And we hate to see the constant 
conveying of the idea that having a rea- 
sonably good lawn is expensive or 
troublesome. It is neither, if you simply 
do the right thing at the right time. 


It is a disservice to your readers to 
imply that “certified” means anything 
in lawn seed (the great mass of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass is not and could not be 
certified). It is a mistake to think that 
all of the equipment and supplies pic- 
tured on page 37 are needed at all; one 
good mower and a fertilizer spreader 
that will serve both to distribute plant 
food and weed controls, if needed, are 
about all that is required, plus a modi- 
cum of common sense. 

Robert W. Schery 
The Lawn Institute 
Marysville, Ohio 
We agree. Doing the right thing at the 
right time, plus common sense, is all 
that is needed. —THE EDITORS 


Postpone Death Penalty? 

...I suppose it was an accident, but the 
very week I received my June issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine I also received a 
form letter from J. Edgar Hoover of 
the FBI about capital punishment. Mr. 
Hoover is, of course, in favor of capital 
punishment, and the article by Milan J. 
Kubic, “Penal Reform: The Soft Cell,” 
quotes people, facts, and figures on the 
opposite side of the fence. What is very 
interesting is that exact opposite facts 
are given by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kubic,- 
and both cite God as being on their side. 

As an experiment, I am taking the 
principal arguments of both Mr. Hoover’s 
letter and Mr. Kubic’s article, reprint- 
ing them soon as an editorial in the 
newspaper my wife and I publish, and 
asking for the opinions of our readers. 
Possibly we will get no reaction. But 
if we do, it will be interesting to know 
how the people of Grandfield, at least, 
feel about the situation. 

I tend to believe that our prisons to- 
day are losing ground. They seem to be 
turning out increasingly hardened crim- 
inals instead of reforming them. It also 
seems odd that we attach capital pun- 
ishment, a perfect and final punishment, 
to a system of justice that is comprised 
of far from perfect juries, lawyers, 
judges, witnesses, and methods. Perhaps 
a life sentence without provisions for 
parole could be substituted for the death 
penalty until the time arrives when our 
judicial system is perfect enough to 
match such a complete and final punish- 
ment as the death penalty. Certainly 
great strides are yet to be made in the 
field of rehabilitation and in the substi- 
tution of real reform for retribution and 
our tendencies toward vengeance. 

Perry E. White 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Grandfield, Oklahoma 
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The hosts gave away Florida oranges and orchids. 
Kiwanians wearing Seminole Indian jackets passed out 
the oranges; pretty girls helped pin on the orchids. 


people like these 


made it possible 


Members of the General Convention Committee supervised pre-convention planning and represented Miami- 
Miami Beach clubs. They are (left to right): John R. A. Barnes, District Attendance; Julian B. Frix, Co-chair- 
man; Mrs. John B. Turner, Co-chairman, Ladies Entertainment; Newton J. Lummus, Jr., Chairman; Mrs. Herbert 
S. Sawyer, Chairman, Ladies Entertainment; and John B. Turner and Leonard A. Baker, Vice-Chairmen. 











Beauties bearing toy beasts 
waited prettily to show new fash- 
ions on Monday afternoon. 


Jim Beckstrom, director of 
convention music, asks his 
audience for a high note. 
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people like these made it fun 
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Barking dogs that popped in and out of suitcases unex- 
pectedly gave zest to the Wednesday night entertainment. 





On Monday morning conventioners were treated 
to songs by Baker's Dozen, a high school group. 
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ENTERTAINERS AND THEIR SPONSORS 





Mrs. Jeanette Chapman........... Logan, West Virginia 
EE ere Highland Park, Michigan 
Streator Township High School Band. . . Streator, Illinois 


Greensboro High School Band and Choir... .Greensboro 
and Gate City, Greensboro and the Carolinas District 


PD En cncsnesscaceses Rocky Mountain District 

The Baker’s Dozen. . Boca Ciega, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Fontana High School A Cappella Choir... . Division Siz, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 

i heh ls Voss es Feeeses ceed Michigan District 

Collegiate Singers, Grand Rapids Junior Coilege. .Grand 
Rapids, Michigan area clubs 

Collegiate Circle K Quartet, Bethany, Oklahoma....... 
Oklahoma District 


i. Uhakcepiscesgesenes Carolinas District 
i Cc tec Ee eben co venedoces Moultrie, Georgia 
Champaign High School Vocalettes........ Champaign- 


Urbana, Illinois 
Southeastern Louisiana College Circle K Combo....... 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District 
7 i.3 seuvgss cbesd te naeud Childersburg, Alabama 
Pensacola Naval Aviation Cadet Choir................ 
US Government 


Mountain Grove High School Trio..... Mountain Grove, 
Missouri 

The Montana Song Smiths............ Montana District 

PD. .cteddhoe week ocas Pennsylvania District 


Fort Myers High School A Cappella Choir. .Fort Myers 
(Downtown), Florida 


Manatee County Boys Choir........ Bradenton, Florida 
Miami Shores Band.............. Miami Shores, Florida 
Howard L. Meredith............... Petersburg, Virginia 
gg EC Aa oe Albany, New York 
En Cn occevocedhededebusvivnsae Miami area clubs 
NR, cc nitncescodaeee reek Miami area clubs 


Throughout the convention the Miami Shores Kiwanis Band made music in the Meetin’ House. A favorite number was “Dixie.” 
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TULLY 


these people 


made it provocative 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
“OuR OBJECTIVES,” said Albert J. Tully in the Mes- 
sage of the President, “were not to seek easy tasks, 
but to meet fundamentally important needs.” 
Rather than merely citing the many accomplish- 
ments he witnessed during the past year (“The 
shortest fifty-four weeks of my life have passed 
since you and I met at the Forty-fourth Annual 
Convention ...”), President Albert offered a pen- 
etrating analysis and interpretation of the Kiwanis 
Objectives. Speaking of Objective number 7, pE- 
MAND SOUND FISCAL POLICIES IN ALL PHASES OF OUR 
EcoNoMY, for ekample, he made his point emphat- 
ically. “We know that our government must stop 
living on credit cards,” he said. “Governments have 
gone bankrupt before, and any nation that con- 
tinues to spend more than its income will inevita- 
bly become a bankrupt nation. Logical and sound 
fiscal courses must be established if we are to 
avoid that economic decay which is the historical 
and inevitable consequence of governmental con- 
sumption of an excessive portion of the national 
income.” 

In addition, referring to the 1960 theme “Free- 
dom Is Up To You,” President Albert said: “We 
have expressed our solemn sense of the obligations 
of citizenship....The qualities of good citizenship 
are reflected in identical measure to the values 
held by the individual citizen—values expressed in 
the stability of his family, his acceptance of the 
need for self-reliance and his firm rejection of de- 
pendence upon a totalitarian and omniscient state, 
by his refusal to put the dollar value of self-interest 
upon his vote, and by his willingness to act as a 
rational, thoughful, responsible, and righteous man 
in the discharge of his patriotic obligations.” 

President Albert praised the efforts of Kiwanians 
everywhere, but added: “Neither praise nor prayer 
alone will suffice. We must stand resolved that as 
men—in these lands the people yet rule—we shall 
solve our problems by our wills and hands, through 
our own voluntary efforts, stirred by our own ini- 
tiative and acting upon our own responsibility—lest 
freedom lose its meaning and life lose its purpose.” 






MANNERS MAKETH MAN 
Dovuctas WHITE AMBRIDGE, president of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Toronto, is a Cana- 
dian through and through. But, having been born 
in Mexico and now heading a Canadian company 
that recently built a plant in Michigan, he also 
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HOFFMAN 





considers himself a “true, 100 per cent North 
American. The history, the international relation- 
ships, and the destiny of North America were the 
principal features of his remarks—with an empha- 
sis, as a matter of education, on Canada. “It often 
amazes us in Canada,” he said, “to find how little 
is known in the United States about Canada.” 

“I think of our continent as a quiet street,” 
Ambridge said, “or perhaps a small park, in which 
there are only three houses. One is a very large 
mansion, the other two are small houses.” Struggle 
and strife have occurred in the neighborhood, but, 
“on the whole, what has been done is now regarded 
as a permanent solution of the doubts and difficul- 
ties and the problems that faced our ancestors.” As 
a principle to be observed in maintaining the peace- 
fulness of our continent and to foster the develop- 
ment of individual minds and personalities, 
Ambridge suggested an old, famous motto: “man- 
ners maketh man.” “We have recently been treated 
to several spectacular displays of international bad 
manners, and we shudder when we think of them 
...On this most favored continent, we should culti- 
vate good manners above and beyond everything 
else. If we do, our children will be able to keep 
our neighborhood sweet and clean and peaceful, 
and above all—free. 




















TOWARD ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Paut G. HorrMan, managing director of the United 
Nations Special Fund, outlined one means of wag- 
ing peace, a task he described as “a non-glamorous 
exercise of infinite complexity that must be carried 
out on many fronts.” One hundred underdeveloped 





countries and territories, he stated, are undergoing 
a “revolution of rising expectations.” They need 
help. But, he pointed out, we need not think in 
terms of charity. “In addition to profound moral 
reasons there are also compelling political reasons 
for assisting these people to speed their develop- 
ment.” In short, their rise will mean a rise in the 
level of the world economy—an economy that will 
require many more goods than are now being 
produced. 

Hoffman described two general forms that aid 
takes: capital investment and “pre-investment” 
activities. The Special Fund he directs was created 
to increase pre-investment aid which is essentially 
the provision of expert technical assistance in such 
fields as education, science, agriculture, and civil 
aviation. Capital investment should produce a re- 
turn in dollars. The only returns expected from 
pre-investment are increased general development 
(including improved roads, schools, and public 
health) and a rise in the economy of the recipient 
nation. In order that capital investment may do its 
job, pre-investment is usually a prerequisite. Both 
types of aid, Hoffman asserted, should be stepped 
up sharply. 

He suggested, as a “modest” goal for the 1960's, 
doubling the rate of per capita income growth for 
the one hundred countries—from 1 to 2 per cent a 
year. Reaching this goal, with its annual cumula- 
tive effects, would increase annual per capita in- 
come 25 per cent over the decade. It would also 
require goods worth $320 billion. “Improvement in 
the living standards of these people is by no means 
a complete answer to all their problems,” Hoffman 
said. “But it is the basis of progress toward solu- 
tions for some of the most urgent of those prob- 
lems. And it is also a basis for the solution of some 
of our own pressing problems.” 


WE MUST CARE 

THE INDIVIDUAL’s responsibility to earn his freedom 
under God was the theme of remarks by the Rev- 
erend James W. Parrish, executive vice-president 
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of Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. “We in- 
herited this freedom we talk about so glibly,” said 
Dr. Parrish, “We seem unaware that it has to be 
remade and re-earned by each generation of man.” 
The pitfalls of an unearned freedom must be rec- 
ognized and avoided: “Freedom is not an ideal, it 
is a detriment if it is no more than a license to 
stagnate, to live without uplifting dreams,.to have 
no greater aims than to have another car and a 
second television set....If we lose our freedom, it 
will be because we do not care enough, because we 
are too apathetic to notice as the precious waters 
of freedom slip, drop by drop, down the drain. 
Freedom is not free.” 


ACHIEVEMENT AND CHALLENGE 

IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, Secretary O. E. “Pete” 
Peterson emphasized that “the basic business of 
Kiwanis is to help enrich the life of our respective 
communities and nations.” He also indicated that 
that goal is being achieved in an unprecedented 
degree: “There is gratifying evidence of progress 
in the scope and impact of such endeavors this past 
year,” he said. Moreover, “After forty-five years, 
the organization is now on its highest plateau in 
membership, number of clubs, and in public sup- 
port and acceptance.” 

Using projected lantern slides to dramatize his 
report, Secretary Pete recounted Kiwanis growth 
in both size and service. Kiwanis, he said, had a 
total of 4741 clubs at convention time, 51 per cent 
more than a decade earlier. In the past year, nearly 
17,000 safety campaigns were conducted; more than 
$1 million was distributed in scholarships and loans 
to students; aid was given to nearly 700,000 needy 
or handicapped youngsters; 28,650 “go-to-church” 
campaigns were held; 160,000 members partici- 
pated in civil defense and Get-Out-the-Vote drives. 

Looking to the future, the secretary pointed out 
that “there is also an awareness that the tasks that 
lie ahead offer an exciting challenge to those who 
mold public opinion in every community. This 
challenge Kiwanis accepts with confidence.” 



































ROMNEY 


CITIZENS FOR AMERICA 

“SIGNS on every hand indicate that we are in a 
decade of decision for us internationally and in- 
ternally. We are engaged in an unlimited struggle 
for survival.” These words by George W. Romney, 
president of American Motors Corporation, set the 
tone for a hard-hitting talk that dealt primarily 
with the American political structure. “I believe 
we need to rekindle our spiritual excitement,” 
Romney said, “and, at the same time, take a hard, 
practical look at the functioning of the instruments 
that serve us.” 

Less than two million people in the United States 
are participating in political activities, said Romney. 
Neither major party, he added, is as strong as some 
powerful national pressure groups. “The relative 
influence of the pressure groups is growing, not 
diminishing. It threatens to make economic deter- 
mination superior to human and spiritual princi- 
ples in our political life. If the material is primary 
and the spiritual and social secondary and deriva- 
tive, then communism is basically right, and let’s 
recognize it and get it over with.” 

The fundamental issues of the day, Romney as- 
serted, are not being discussed and, consequently, 
are not understood. The two political parties do 
not provide the needed opportunity. “From a polit- 
ical standpoint, this country desperately needs a 
political organization more dedicated to determin- 
ing the real issues and to solving our problerns on 
the basis of the fundamental principles of Amer- 
icanism than on winning the next election regard- 
less of the cost. I think,” Romney added, “this 
same need exists in the states and the cities.” 

As a possible solution, Romney suggested a 
“Citizens for America” organization. “I believe that 
such a national organization could hold a national 
convention and develop a national platform based 
on the issues far enough in advance of the two 
party conventions to influence their platforms and 
their selection of candidates.” Participation in the 
regular parties would be encouraged, but Citizens 
for America would serve for the objective exer- 
cise of citizenship. In addition, “It would also serve 
the important purpose of giving elected officials a 
body of organized citizen support for actions that 
are clearly in the public interest.” 





Copies of the speeches summarized on these 
| pages are available by writing to the General 
| Office of Kiwanis International. 
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Fellow members of the International Board applaud President Albert following his Monday morning convention address. 
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people like these gave it leadership 


On stage Harry A. Young, the only living founder of Kiwanis, Past International Presidents Donald B. Rice and 
is introduced, President-Elect I. R. Witthuhn stands at left. O. Sam Cummings chat backstage on Wednesday. 
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Members of the Board, past International 
presidents, and their wives socialized 
backstage while awaiting introduction 
to the convention Wednesday evening. 


Off near a corner were Mrs. Harold 
O. Danner and Mrs. Don E. Engdahl. 


Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Kenneth B. Loheed talked in- 
tently with Trustee Martin T. Wiegand. 


In a huddle are Mrs. Claude B. 
Hellmann and Past International 
President Raymond Crossman. 


The curtains are parted for § hte heyy es. 
President Albert and Jane. ce m eed eli tas tiles 1 
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i people like these 


—_— : . 
made it a convention 


It WAS THE BIGcEsT Kiwanis convention yet. A total of 15,285 men, women, 
and children flocked to the almost-new Miami Beach Convention Hall to 
spend four days at sessions designed to inform, inspire, and entertain them. 
However, the convention was not entirely a matter of sitting and listening. 
At the Monday and Wednesday open forums and round table workshops, 
delegates eagerly gave forth their views on a multitude of subjects. At one 
conference, in fact, the chairman had to refuse to call on two men who rose 
to speak for the third time. The others in the room, he said wanted to be 
heard from, too. 









Round Table Workshops were heavily attended—so much so that some rooms were filled to overflowing. (Right) Spot- 
lights reflect from one of the bronze Achievement Award plaques presented to clubs and districts on Tuesday. 
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Head-holding, an old fashioned art 
among those who attend meetings, is 
demonstrated here in some of its di- 
verse forms by Kiwanis conventioners. 


Kiwanians visited the Club Clinic booths to 
discover new projects and to receive guid- 
ance from International committee members. 


The Texas-Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia Districts held a poolside dinner. 
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Of interest to onlookers in _ the 
Meetin’ House was a fountain sur- 
rounded by tropical shrubbery. 


Among the convention facilities 
was a nursery, including swings, 
for the youngest conventioners. 
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Groups at the other tables had al- 
ready left the room, but there were 
four Kiwanians who didn’t care. 





ae 


Capital district Kiwanians are entertained during 
their district dinner at the Roney Plaza Hotel. 
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“When Kiwanis calls, let each man raise his cup...” sang Kiwanians, but cups weren’t needed. 


Benediction. 


Entertaining the ladies—and a few men—was syndicated newspaper colum- 
nist, Abigail Van Buren, who soon found that she had a receptive audience. 
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@ NESOLUTIONS 


As adopted by the 
Forty-fifth Annual Convention 


of Kiwanis International 


June 29, 1960 


MAN LOOKING 
It is fifteen years since the ambiguous light of the Atomic Age 
silhouetted Man. Since then he has stood exposed, for destruction or glory. 
In dividing Nature’s smallest particles, he has released her largest dangers. 
The pursuit of physics for the physical only has brought 
the potential of annihilation. 
And now he would look into outer space. 

But, if he would be saved, he must look into inner space. 
There, only, in his soul, he will find the light that heals. 

There, in the remembrance of Him who gave the soul, will be found 
the power of all good: His Fatherhood and Man’s Brotherhood. 
There, in the pursuit of the spiritual and ideal of service, 
he will discover his safety and his glory. 


WORLD PEACE 


FREEDOM AND Peace are the desires of all free-thinking people. 

The friendly relationship which exists between the United 

States and Canada has long been an example and proof to the 

world that two nations can exist side by side in harmony. 
We should strive to promote a similar friendly and health- 

ful relationship among all other countries of this vast world 
of which we are a small part. 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis clubs revitalize and vigor- 

ously pursue their efforts toward the promotion of world 

peace by: 

1 Fostering and sponsoring programs and activities which 

help to maintain and further the friendly relations which 

exist between the United States and Canada; 

Supporting the principles of the United Nations; 

3 Encouraging and, where possible, assisting in the exchange 
of students and educators between our respective countries 
and other nations, and supporting such programs as would 
bring about a fellowship among the youth of all nations; 

4 Encouraging people of other nations to visit our countries; 

Being more thoughtful of and conscientiously obeying the 

laws and customs of other peoples when visiting their 

countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BALLOT 


KIWANIS HAS LONG BELIEVED that the right to exercise the 
secret ballot is a privilege, a responsibility, and an obligation 
of every good citizen. Therefore, it behooves each citizen to 
become informed on candidates, issues, and other matters 
decided by the secret ballot. 

Unfortunately, election returns all too often reveal that the 
apathy and indifference of the majority permit a minority of 
those eligible to vote to elect the people’s representatives and 
decide matters of vital importance to all. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis clubs: 


1 Actively encourage and promote programs of education 
regarding matters submitted to the will of the people; 


2 Continue to promote the Ballot Battalion program and urge 
every citizen to exercise his right to vote at all elections. 
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MORALITY 


THE WEAKENING OF MORAL STANDARDS in our countries is of 
great concern to Americans and Canadians alike. We need 
only to examine the moral and ethical standards of today to 
realize how far we have drifted away from the basic prin- 
ciples that made our nations great. The disclosures of false 
TV quiz shows, payola, tax evasions, bribes, filth and obscen- 
ity in books and magazines indicate to some extent how far 
we have strayed. To say “everyone does it” simply implies 
that we are a dishonest and corrupt people. 

WE ENJOY A RICH HERITAGE. If it is to endure, it must 
be earned anew by every generation. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That Kiwanians and 
Kiwanis clubs champion the principles of truth, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and loyalty that have made us leading nations in the 
world. 


EDUCATION 


KIWANIANS HAVE ALWAYS RECOGNIZED the leadership possibili- 
ties and human worth of our youth. It has always been our 
desire to assist them to develop to their ultimate potential and 
to have a purpose in life. 


THEREFORE WE URGE KIWANIS CLUBS TO: 


1 Urge public support to provide the kind and quality of 
education required to prepare our youth for life; 

2 Encourage qualified and competent citizens to serve on 
school boards; 

3 Assist our youth to develop themselves to the full extent 
of their abilities to be able to make their contributions in 
life as thinking leaders and informed citizens; 


4 Aid our schools in providing counseling and vocational 
guidance programs to help our youth to find their places 
in life; 

5 Continue to provide scholarships, loans, and employment 

for qualified and deserving students; 

Continue to sponsor teacher recognition and recruitment 

programs. 
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CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


WHEREAS, the first object of Kiwanis International empha- 
sizes the importance of the human and spiritual values of life; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That Kiwanis clubs ini- 
tiate and implement programs to aid the physically and 
mentally handicapped to lead normal and useful lives; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That Kiwanis clubs promote 
and support programs designed to put to greatest use the 
talents and abilities of our senior citizens. 


CONSERVATION, DEVELOPMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
OUR MATURAL RESOURCE—WATER 


WHEREAS, one of the major problems of the economy of the 
United States, and some parts of Canada, is the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of pure and usable water for domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial use, and 


WHEREAS, the growth and decentralization of industry, the 
mass building of new homes away from major sources of 
water supply, the modernization of sanitary facilities and the 
installation of other water-consuming devices in the rural 
areas, and the increase in acreage under cultivation in areas 
requiring irrigation all have made and are continuing to make 
excessive demands o1i available sources of water, distribution 
facilities, and existing water-conditioning plants and equip- 
ment; and 


WHEREAS, the health, wealth, and strength of our respective 
nations are vitally dependent on both conservation and devel- 
opment of this great natural resource; and 


WHEREAS, the development of sources of supply and the 
distribution to areas of consumption require long-range plan- 
ning and engineering before any construction can be started 
to furnish the means of supplying water; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis clubs investi- 
gate water facilities as they exist in their respective commu- 
nities and take action for the alleviation and correction of 
any unsatisfactory conditions and also initiate the planning 
required for future needs: 


1 By a program of education to acquaint the general public 
with the seriousness of the present situation; 


2 By assisting in promoting and financing the cost of investi- 

gating existing conditions; 

By making the findings known to local, state, provincial, 

and national legislators, urging them to initiate corrective 

procedure; 

4 By assisting in promoting and financing the cost of long- 
range planning to meet future needs. 


SAFETY 


The toll from accidents, measured in lives, suffering, and 
money, continues to increase. 

It is imperative that human as well as economic resources 
be conserved. More intensive effort is necessary if mounting 
losses from accidents in all areas are to be reduced. 

Provision for increased safety in the home, on the farm, 
in industry, and on our highways is a MUST. 


WE THEREFORE RESOLVE that: 

1 Kiwanis make its leadership and manpower available to aid 
in safety programs; 

2 Kiwanians themselves, by precept and example, take the 
lead in observing traffic regulations; 


3 We ask all assistance possible in recognizing the need of, 
and in working for, uniformity in traffic laws and regula- 
tions; 

4 We urge Kiwanis clubs to activate and participate in local 
safety programs and wholeheartedly promote suggested ac- 
tion before proper governmental authorities. 


APPRECIATION 


For FELLOWSHIP, for inspiration, for the strengthening of our 
ideology, we Kiwanians shall long be indebted to those who 
have made our Forty-fifth Annual Convention at Miami- 
Miami Beach, Florida, a powerful influence for the building 
of better citizens, better communities, and better nations. 

To the speakers and entertainers who have provided our 
outstanding programs, to the thousands of Kiwanians and 
others of the host district who have striven tirelessly to fulfill 
the untold tasks of organization, to the media of publicity 
which have carried the message of our convention to all parts 
of our organization and our nations, we express our sincere 
and heartfelt gratitude. 


MAN WORKING 


Whenever in history men have joined in great resolves 
they have put them in their hearts and have put themselves into unselfish work 
to do as they have said. 


Thus, in the signing of the Declaration of Independence the signers pledged to 
each other, for its success, their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 


As we are heirs of independence and responsible freedom, and as we pray 
that all men soon may be, we have resolved above certain things we should do 
in our time to help.make this prayer come true. 


Thus, now, concluding what we have said together we should do, 
together we commence to do these things as free and faithful servants one 


of another and for all men. 
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HE NEW PRESIDENT of Kiwanis 

International has plans for the 
coming years. Here are some of 
them: 

“Kiwanis must grow ... greater in- 
terest and more participation in 
public affairs will re-energize us.” 

“New club members...I will ask 
every Kiwanis club to keep a per- 
petual list of the ten most outstand- 
ing men of their community who 
aren't club members—then urge 
them to join Kiwanis!” 

“World peace ... our greatest issue 
today. Kiwanis must give the goal of 
peace and order its last ounce of 
effort.” 

“Women members of Kiwanis?... 
let’s discuss it. Kiwanis should have 
no absolute rules.” 

“Racial relations...our apathy 
distresses me. It’s a vital issue which 
Kiwanis must face and discuss.” 

All this is just a beginning for the 
crisp, straight-shouldered North 
Carolinian who succeeds Alabamian 


Albert J. Tully. At 39, President 


J. O. Tally, Jr. has been twice mayor 
of Fayetteville, one-time candidate 
for Congress, city attorney, a World 
War II Naval officer, chairman of the 
Blue Ridge (North Carolina) World 
Affairs Institute, and Methodist Sun- 
day School tegcher. An active Ki- 
wanian for thirteen years, he has 
spent nine of them as a district offi- 
cer, International committee chair- 
man, or International officer. He is a 
southerner, but living on General 
Lee Avenue in Fayetteville is the 
closest he comes to Confederate 
leanings. He admires most Abraham 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. What 
they said and wrote heavily flavors 
what Joe Tally thinks and says. 
“This, Kiwanians believe” (wrote 
Joe in his famous preamble to the 
Kiwanis Resolutions of 1955): “The 


free man is a free citizen ... respon- 
sible...a gentleman...a_ spiritual 
man. He is the man we Kiwanians 
pledge ourselves to try to be. He is 
the man who, one day, with God’s 
help, will set our world firmly upon 
its spiritual axis.” 

As the first president-elect in Ki- 
wanis history, Joe Tally traveled ten 
days each month of the past year, 
covering 50,000 miles and speaking 
to Kiwanians in ten far-flung dis- 
tricts. 

Now President Joe’s pace quickens 
by several travel days per month, 
despite the fact that I. R. “Whitey” 
Witthuhn, the new president-elect, 
will be helping share the tour-and- 
speak load. “Having a president-elect 
is one of the wisest steps Kiwanis 
ever took,” says Joe. “I gained ex- 
perience and knowledge which I be- 
lieve will help me be a far more 
effective president.” 

All this activity is in addition to 
a busy Fayetteville law practice and 
keeping up with a young, pretty wife 
and two bouncy sons, ages ten and 
eleven. “He goes so hard I recently 
insisted that he get a medical check- 
up,” says Lura Tally. “The doctor 
found he’s in better shape than I am!” 

Wife Lura admiringly calls her 
Phi Beta Kappa husband “the poor 
man’s Churchill.” It’s a fair apprais- 
al: What Joe lacks in worldly wealth 
is more than equalled by his spir- 
itual and intellectual resources, en- 
riched by a flair for polished rhetoric. 
From debate team days at Duke 
University Joe learned to measure 
his audience, tune to their wave 
length, and speak on issues of the 
day with compelling authority and 
persuasion. His subjects most often 
are public affairs, education, church 
work, and the role of Kiwanis. One 
of his problems as president will be 


The new Kiwanis president, Joseph 0. Tally, Jr., is a man with 


ideas who knows how to implement them 











Joe Tally in Briet 


Born in North Carolina, January 21, 1921 
Attorney in Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Wife: Lura. Two sons: Bobby (11), John (10) 


A.B.-LL.B. 1941, Duke; LL.M. 1946, Harvard. Phi Beta Kappa. 


Editor, Duke Law Review 
Naval Officer, Europe-Africa, World War Il 
Professor, Law School, Wake Forest, 1946-47 
Methodist Church (lay leader, teacher) 
Mayor of Fayetteville, 1949-53 
Hobbies: hunting, skeet, tennis, reading (non-fiction) 
Kiwanis career: 
Joined Fayetteville club, 1947 
President, Fayetteville club, 1950 
Lieutenant Governor, Carolinas District, 1951 
Governor, Carolinas District, 1952 
Chairman, Kiwanis International Resolutions Committee, 1953 
Trustee, Kiwanis International, 1954-58 
Treasurer, Kiwanis International, 1958-59 
President-Elect, Kiwanis International, 1959-60 
President, Kiwanis International, 1960-61 
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The Tally family, dressed for the President’s Reception and Ball at the 
convention, include (left to right) Bobby, 11, Joe, John, 10, and Lura. 


the press’ demands for advance 
copies of speeches—he composes 
them in his mind and uses no pre- 
pared manuscripts. 

As a Duke debater, Joe took care- 
ful notes on one opponent from Ra- 
leigh’s Peace College for Women— 
Lura Self. They were married in 
January, 1943, just after Joe won his 
LL.B. at Duke and became a ninety- 
day-wonder graduate from Notre 
Dame’s Navy V-7 officer program. 

Having almost missed the wedding 
due to wartime snafus, Joe almost 
missed the honeymoon, too. Practi- 
cally before Lura had the rice combed 
from her hair, he was off for three 
years of amphibious duty in Africa, 
Sicily, Salerno, Southern France, 
and England. Lieutenant Tally was 
commended for his action in the first 
landing at Salerno. With pluck and 
patriotism, Lura filled the war years 
by packing away her English teach- 
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er’s certificate, taking an aircraft 
engineering course at North Caro- 
lina State College, and becoming a 
Pratt and Whitney technician as- 
signed to the development of Amer- 
ica’s first aircraft jet engine. 

Not until 1947 were the Tallys 
stabilized. Home from Harvard with 
his master of law degree, seasoned 
by a stint of teaching law at Wake 
Forest College, Joe joined his father’s 
law firm. He and Lura moved into 
a “temporary” house (where they 
still live), and Joe became a Ki- 
wanian. 

“Those were amateur days for us,” 
recalls the Tallys’ good friend George 
Herndon, who is Joe’s successor as 
mayor of Fayetteville and also one 
of Joe’s greatest boosters in Kiwanis. 
After Joe became club president in 
1950, Kiwanis friends like George, 
Phil Hoffer, George Tinnin, and Ike 
O’Hanlon decided he had the looks 
of a winner. “So we went to the 
Carolinas convention in Spartan- 
burg,” says George, “loaded down 
with banners, posters, and handbills 
—all set to elect Joe as lieutenant 
governor. 

“Herb Hennig took one horrified 
look at our campaign setup and said, 
“You guys look like a bunch of ward 
heelers out to elect a sheriff.’ We 
quietly hid our gimmicks and 
switched to the soft sell—and we got 


Joe elected!” Joe’s home town boost- . 


ers haven’t let up since, even when 
it has meant costly cross-country 
trips and politicking late into the 
night. Almost phenomenally fast, Joe 
progressed through the ranks of 
Carolinas lieutenant governor, gov- 
ernor, chairman of the International 
Committee on Resolutions (where 
good friends Dr. Charlie Armstrong 
and Herb Hennig were valuable 
sponsors), International trustee, and 
president-elect. 

“We've backed Joe,” says one 
friend in Fayetteville, “because he 
has great qualities of leadership and 
the eloquence to say things that 
America and Kiwanis need to hear.” 
Others will tell you that Joe is reflec- 
tive and introspective to the point 
that sometimes he seems aloof and 
disinterested. And it’s true that dur- 
ing some of the 100 banquets he 
averages each year.. after the dishes 
are cleared and Joe’s straight- 
stemmed pipe is filled with a fra- 
grant “Amphora” blend from Hol- 
land and is glowing brightly, he has 
developed a technique of folding his 
arms, lowering his eyes with a sug- 
gestion of attention to the proceed- 
ings, and effecting a neat mental 
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I accept 


A condensation of the remarks of J. O. TALLY, JR. upon 
his election as president of Kiwanis International at 
' Miami Beach, Florida, Thursday, 30 June 1960. 


| GRATEFUL for your confidence. I accept the challenge 
of leadership you have given me. 

I know that I have and must have the help and the talents 
of the men of the International Board and the governors and all others in 
Kiwanis leadership. ...But I am aware that in giving me first 
authority you have given me final responsibility. I accept it. 

It is the business of leadership to lead, if it is to serve. 

In this leadership for this service ...I shall talk to you 
always about the important things, the hard facts, the real 
challenges. The great question then will be whether, together, we can 
greatly serve our time and our fellow men. 

To begin to answer that question I suggest that we name our 
basic problem. It is the “L-L” problem—the difference between the 
literal and the literate. The tragedies of mankind issue directly from 
an understanding so superficial that it comprehends only the surface and 
not the depth of life—a literal and not a literate understanding. 

At the turn of this century, the understanding of both 
religion and science was retarded because some religionists sought to 
confine the Creator within literal historical times, and some scientists 
sought to confine Him within literal tests and test tubes. In 
politics the distance is between the literal simplicity of tyranny and 
serfdom and the literate and highly complicated practice of self-government. 

We can solve the problems of life and, in this atomic 
age, save life, only if we diligently and prayerfully educate ourselves 
literately in the ways of freedom and lawful order for all 
men. Just now we are certainly busying ourselves, but just as certainly 
we are not so educating ourselves. 

Whether in our club projects or our civic duties, we run 
here and there, meeting, conferring, planning, doing a thousand literal 
things. We are the busiest people the world has ever seen. But for what? 

... Paul Tillich says that our basic trouble in religion 
and life is that we lack the dimension of depth. It is time we stopped 
being satisfied with superficial answers and started asking 
fundamental questions. In a single generation we have faced deadly 
challenges to world freedom and even to survival....We have tried to meet 
those challenges with literal answers of blood and treasure. But 
have we asked the literate question whether our own excessive materialism 
may not unfit us to meet those challenges? 

... Too much of our thinking and too many of our projects 
have been fixed on the earthy half of man’s nature. All these familiar, literal 
things and projects are good in themselves, but they must not keep us 
from serving the half of man’s nature that makes him worth saving. 

I shall call you forward to the greatest project of Kiwanis 
—literate education for and participation in self-government: good citizenship. 

I believe that in our great citizenship program that we call CQ 
we can help to inform the intelligence and inspire the spirit of free men 
to a literate responsibility for self-government and the extension of freedom 
and order to all men. It is to no less a task that I call you. 

I call you from the literal to the literate. 

I call you from the material to the spiritual. 


WE BUILD 





escape to another world. “He never 
quite drops off to sleep,” says Lura, 
“except for memorable night. 
After a particularly hard day in 
court, he had to take an older lady 
and me to a symphony concert. As 
the lights came up at intermission I 
saw him slumped over, peacefully 
asleep on her matronly bosom.” 
Night after night Joe works until 
midnight at his desk in Tally, Tally, 
and Taylor, attorneys, upstairs over 
Fayetteville’s Home Federal Saving 
and Loan Association. As managing 
partner of the five-lawyer firm and 
as attorney for the city of Fayette- 
ville (population 55,000), he nimbly 
juggles city problems, Kiwanis en- 
gagements, and a thriving general 
practice. His father, now 69, is still 
the firm’s energetic senior partner. 
“During my years as president, I can 
hand certain cases over to my associ- 
ates,” explains, “but others, 
especially in tax and corporate fields, 
I've simply got to handle myself.” 
In the only murder case he ever 
handled, Joe persuaded a jury to 
declare his client insane. His quiet, 
high-ceilinged law office is filled with 
reference books on pending cases, 
framed Kiwanis mementos, a pipe 
for each day of the week, and a 


one 


Joe 





transcription machine to collect late 
evening dictation. 

“But no matter how much he trav- 
els or how hard he works,” says 
Lura Tally, “Joe saves time for his 
family. There’s a weekly tennis game 
with Bobby and John, and most 
Sundays he takes them skeet shoot- 
ing. And, ah! the Christmas Goose. 

“The Christmas Goose is a won- 
derful tradition. George Herndon 
and his sons join Joe and our boys 
for the annual trip to Lake Matta- 
muskeet. It’s a much-awaited event 
and they never fail to bring home a 
ten or fifteen-pounder which I pre- 
pare for the Christmas table.” Joe’s 
eyesight is keen, his aim steady, and 
he’s highly respected as a sharp- 
shooter. 

Just as Pappa Joe was a junior 
tennis champ, son John is now a 
ten-year-old champ. Bobby, eleven, 
is a prize-winning pianist. Both are 
above-average students and, being 
boys, both play twilight baseball on 
the vacant lot on General Lee Av- 
enue until mother’s shouts cajole 
them home to supper. 


The Tallys live modestly in a 
seven-room bungalow that stands 
barely five miles from the farm 


where Joe grew up amongst chickens 


Each new president selects the chairmen and members of his International com- 
mittees, writing their names on a sheet of wrapping paper fifteen feet long. 











and cows. “Now Fayetteville has sur- 
rounded my grandfather’s place,” 
says Joe, “and we are subdividing 
the old farm land into a pretty de- 
velopment called Tallywood. Lura 
and I have picked out our homesite 
and when I get the Kiwanis presi- 
dency behind me, we'll build.” 


So rar there haven’t been enough 
hours in the day to let the Tallys 
build their dream house. When in 
1949, after much campaigning by 
Joe and others, Fayetteville voted in 
the city manager form of govern- 
ment, a citizens’ group persuaded 
Joe to run for city council. He did 
—and became mayor for two terms. 
(A Negro physician was also elected 
councilman; he and Joe became 
friends and worked well in harness.) 
Nearby Fort Bragg, world’s largest 
artillery base, is a huge economic 
factor in the life of Fayetteville; 
when Mayor Tally learned that the 
USO would close for lack of funds. 
he led a dramatic one-day drive that 
kept the club alive. 

Mayor Tally, ever interested in 
books, headed the drive for a new 
library—a handsome asset to Fayette- 
ville that was subsequently chosen 

(see MEET JOE TALLY page 48) 

















GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Duy: KID YOURSELF—if it weren’t 
for the heat, the whewmidity 
wouldn’t bother us; neither the 
government nor the scientists have 
been able to do much about Au- 
gust. And another thing: Why is it 
that the big manufacturers in De- 
troit can’t make a built-in refrig- 
eration unit that cools a car as 
efficiently as does the one you add 
later at one third less cost? 


* * * 


“Seven out of ten leaders in my 
home town,” one guest speaker told 
our club, “are Kiwanians.” Well all 
right, sir, that’s the way it should 
be. Kiwanis is not organized to get, 
but to give; not to boast, but to 


build. 


* + 7 


“Freedom,” says Ray Halsey, “is en- 
dangered more by people who won’t 
exercise it than by people who won’t 
permit it.” 

+ * * 


A rap of the gavel for all club 
presidents who permit tedious busi- 
ness and committee reports to con- 
sume time that rightly belongs to 
the chairman of the day and his 
program. A golden gong for the 
president who avoids all trivial 
stuff and keeps his meeting fast 
paced and interesting. 


* * * 


My three pretty daughters and 
their pretty mother require three 
pretty new swim suits a season. 
Their bill payer is wearing swim 
trunks bought in 1955. Wherever is 
that vaunted “equality of the 
sexes?” 
®. * * 

Love? It’s the easiest thing to give. 
And the greatest of all gifts! 
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Some of the delegates from that big 
Kiwanis convention haven't re- 
turned home yet. But you wives 
are not to assume that they are 
afraid to return, They may simply 
be out of money and are having to 
walk. 


* * * 


“There are two roads to success,” 
suggests Kiwanian Don Catte. “One 
is to get better men than yourself 
around you. The other is to get 
around men better than yourself.” 


7 * * 


See here, sir, nobody’s interested in 
your troubles. Unless, of course, a 
woman is involved. 


Scientists tell us that many animals 
estivate in August. Well, they are 
smart, and I’m thinking about join- 
ing them (the animals, not thé sci- 
entists). Why don’t you come 
along? And if you are so ignorant 
as not to know what estivation is, 
look it up; it’ll Improve Your Mind. 
I looked it up just this morning, 
and am much bigger now. 


* * i. 


Experience tip to all Key Clubbers: 
There truly is plenty of room at the 
top. But if you want a position there 
you've got to be a top-notcher. 


* * 7 


“The man who reaches for the din- 
ner check has many admirable 
qualities,” says Irv Riley. “He’s 
friendly, generous, courteous, and 
on an expense account.” 


* * * 
Of course money still talks. But 


nowadays you need a hearing aid to 
understand what it’s saying. 


A golden gong for John Franklin 
Smith, age seventy-nine. He was 
retired as a professor at Otterbein 
College but didn’t want to leave, 
so he took a good job as janitor 
there. “Age,” explained he, “is a 
matter of attitude. I’m not retired, 
I’m retreaded.” 


* * . 


Time isn’t money. It’s worth much 
more than that. 


* © * 


Frightening fact: By 1965 America 
will have as many children as it 
had people of all ages in 1900! 

Which looms as the greatest op- 
portunity for building that Kiwanis 
has ever known. 


* + 7 


“Children of today,” says my Uncle 
Quidnunc Arnold, up in Palm 
Springs, Alaska, where I was born, 
“all live in hot houses. They travel 
to hot schools in hot buses. Their 
parents are afraid they'll have a 
concussion if a snowflake hits them.” 


. * * 


“You can’t get everything you want 
out of life,” friend George Hill warns 
us, “nor can you mold any other man 
to your pattern.” 


* + * 


“A sense of God’s unreality does 
not necessarily imply a wicked 
life,” said Harry Fosdick, comfort- 
ing us sinners. “There are reasons 
that often hinder men from a vivid 
consciousness of God. All of us, for 
example, have moods in which the 
vision of God grows dim. The first 
step in dealing with this familiar 
experience is to recognize its natu- 
ralness and therefore go through 
it undismayed. This difficulty of 
moods has been met by all God’s 
people. A man who surrenders to 
these variable moods is doomed to 
inefficiency.” 


* * * 


Anyhow, you have to give-my little 
nephew Ned Preston credit for 
constructive thinking. His teacher 
asked him to define the word forti- 
fication. He gave serious thought to 
it, then said, “A fortification is two 
twentifications.” 


7 * * 


“The trouble with summer vacations,” 
laments Harry Phillips, “is that you 
are such a long time paying for such 
a short time playing.” 


























SHARK! 


erizcma ofthe sea 


Some sharks apparently have no taste for swimmers, and don’t attack. 


But, insist the experts, this is ne reason for pulling their tails 


HE HAZARD of sharks has long been 
familiar to scientists, seamen, and 
the peoples of shark-plagued South 
Africa and Australia. Recently there 
has been evidence that the danger of 


this moody creature is increasing for 


seaboard Americans. 

In one five-week period from early 
May to mid-June, 1959, sharks took 
the lives of a bather at San Francisco 
and a skin-diver at La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. On July 30 and 31, sharks 
appeared again at La Jolla, one 
wounding a lifeguard and another 
ramming a small skiff before vanish- 
ing with the boatman’s spear stuck 
in his head. 

In August, two brothers using a 
bow and arrow killed a seven-foot 
shark in a bay near Brigantine, New 
Jersey. On the same day, a skin-div- 
ing music teacher killed a nine-foot 
hammerhead shark with a spear gun 
at San Diego. Earlier in the summer, 
a woman was attacked while bathing 
in shallow water at Indian Rocks 
Beach, Florida, but escaped with 
minor injuries. ' 

Fishermen of the waters around 
Santa Cruz, California captured four 
sharks in six days—one a fourteen- 
footer weighing 1300 pounds. The 
hazard became a standing joke 
among the worriless younger set of 
that section. Two boys were arrested 
after they had planted thirty-six 
signs along Santa Cruz beaches that 
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read: ‘“‘Please Don’t Feed The 
Sharks.”’ 

Scientists, however, take the in- 
crease in shark incidents quite seri- 
ously. For one thing, the shark is 
an unpredictable, contrary creature. 
Very little is known about its be- 
havior. Therefore, very little is 
known about what can be done to 
combat the menace—if time proves 
it is actually a growing one. As Dr. 
Sidney Galler of the US Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington 
said not long ago: “Sharks have 
been a hazard as long as men have 
gone to sea in ships. It is amazing 
how scant our shark knowledge is.” 

One theory put forward for the 
increase in shark appearances and 
attacks has to do with the tempera- 
ture of American coastal waters. It 
seems that one of the things science 
does know about sharks is that they 
tend to move into warming waters. 
And US coastal waters have been 
warming lately, for some unknown 
reason. | 

Biologist-author George A. Llano 
(Airmen Against the Sea) said, “The 
dangerous sharks, like the great 
white, seem to move into an area 
and attack when the water tempera- 
ture gets up to 65 and 70 degrees. 
And our temperatures have been 
reaching that bracket lately.” This 
theory was also cited by John Fitch, 
research director of the California 


By EDWIN HOAG 


State Fisheries Laboratory, who 
said, “If this warming trend con- 
tinues, we may expect to see more 
sharks.” 

Nobody seems to know just why 
the temperatures of coastal waters 
have been rising. A spokesman for 
the US Coast and Geodetic Survey 
commented, “It’s very hard to ac- 
count for it. There seems to be no 
logical reason that we have found 
yet.” Oceanographers have noted 
tropical fish ranging far north of 
their natural areas. 

Among other theories advanced 
for the shark-attack increase are: 
(1) the increasing number of skin- 
divers, now estimated at five million, 
(2) the movement of more and more 
people to coastal areas, resulting in 
more sewage and garbage dumped 
into the sea to attract sharks, and (3) 
the swelling fleets of weekend boats- 
men. As one biologist said, with per- 
fect logic: “More individuals in the 
water plus more sharks equals more 
attacks.” 

As with snakes, most people are 
frightened and at the same time fas- 
cinated by sharks. News editors re- 
alize this, and almost any sort of an 
incident involving a shark is likely 
to get top play. Nevertheless, even 
people who go looking for sharks 
are not likely to find them. One 
scientist, Dr. Robert F. Hutton of the 
Marine Laboratory at St. Peters- 
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burg, Florida, estimated last year 
that the chance of a Florida swim- 
mer encountering a shark is one in 
five million. 

Of the more than 350 types of 
shark, it is believed that only about 
two dozen are dangerous to man 
(among them: the great white, tiger, 
blue, requiem, sea, and whaler 
sharks) and that not all of these 
will attack regularly. But because of 
the shark’s moody nature, scientists 
offer no guarantees about the be- 
havior of any of them. 

The fact that many sharks are 
usually not dangerous has led to 
carelessness that recently attracted 
comment from Dr. Perry Gilbert of 
Cornell University, one of the na- 
tion’s leading shark experts. He im- 
plored daredevil skin-divers to stop 
inviting trouble by swimming up be- 
hind sharks and yanking their tails. 
“It must be realized that most spe- 
cies of shark are highly unpredict- 
able,” Dr. Gilbert said. “Very little 
is known about what attracts them 
to their prey. Many species will at- 
tack and kill without provocation.” 

Dr. Gilbert had barely spoken 
those words when a newspaper ac- 
count appeared about a Houston 
man, Harvey Hill, who saw an eight- 
foot shark near a Galveston beach 
and not only walked out into the 
surf and yanked its tail, but rode the 
creature, horseback-style, then 
dragged it in to shore. “I never 
feared the thing,” Hill told reporters. 
“When I grabbed his tail he started 
fighting and lit out for deeper water, 
but he couldn't get anyplace because 
of a sandbar. I locked my legs 
around him and rode for awhile, 
then pulled him in to the beach.” 

Hill might have thought twice had 
he known that sharks are so varied 
in their behavior that one expert 
likens them to mental patients suf- 
fering from schizophrenia (split per- 
sonality), and another scientist refers 
to them regularly as paranoidal, with 
delusions of persecutions and hallu- 
cinations. 

For example: (1) The same spe- 
cies of shark may be more dangerous 
in one area than in another. (2) 
Members of the same species may 
attack and bite in a slow, deter- 
mined fashion, or once quickly, or 
repeatedly—and this may vary with 
the environment. (3) A shark may 
bite and run, or stay and devour. 

The great white shark that killed 
the student at San Francisco in May, 
1959 was apparently frightened away 
by a heroic coed who swam out into 
the surf and pulled the victim ashore. 
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In other instances, a shark will stub- 
bornly cling to its prey despite the 
appearance of rescuers. But, strangely 
enough, rescuers are usually safe 
even in such cases as this because 
a shark will rarely shift targets. One 
shark, the thresher, has been known 
to daze a victim with its tail before 
attacking with its teeth. 

Contrary to popular conception, 
they do not turn on their backs when 
about to bite, and their fins rarely 
protrude above the surface of the 
water when swimming. It is true, 
however, that most sharks have 
from one to four rows of teeth in 
actual use and another two to seven 
rows in reserve. (Polynesians for 
centuries have worn necklaces made 
of shark’s teeth, and recently Ha- 
waiians and tourists have adopted 


the fad.) 


Tue siccest sHarK known, the bask- 
ing shark, grows to seventy feet but 
is considered harmless, even when 
harpooned. Giant of the dangerous 
species is the great white shark (the 
“man-eater”), which grows to forty 
feet, may have jaws two feet wide, 
and has large, triangular teeth with 
jagged edges. One man-eater taken 
into captivity had a 100-pound sea 
lion in its stomach, another the arm 
and hand of a man, and another a 
gallon bucket. 

Sharks are caught regularly by 
fishermen. The biggest rod and reel 
shark catch on record was a man- 
eater nearly seventeen feet long and 
weighing more than 2500 pounds. It 
was taken in Daniel Bay, Australia 
in April, 1955. A few years ago, a 
fishing boat skipper using a grapple 
on a chain hooked a thirty-seven- 
foot whale shark, estimated to weigh 
ten tons, near Bimini, about sixty 
miles east of Miami. The monster 
was towed to shore, where it died 
after only eighteen hours in captivity. 

The “shark menace” has caused 
some concern about what man can 
do to protect himself. Swimmers are 
advised, if a shark is sighted, to start 
slowly backwards toward shore, 
keeping an eye on the beast. If it 
gets close, splashing may frighten it. 
If it gets very close, the snout is its 
most sensitive spot. Skin-divers with 
underwater breathing devices should 
submerge, as sharks are believed 
most likely to attack swimmers on 
the surface, perhaps confusing them 
with injured fish. Underwater move- 
ments are slower, more natural, and 
less likely to attract a shark. 

Such suggestions are makeshift at 
best, and if the number of sharks 


continues to increase along coast- 
lines, more research into the whys 
and wherefores of sharks and shark- 
fighting may become necessary. 
There have been some efforts in this 
direction, and additional research has 
been suggested. 

In 1943, the US Navy developed a 
“Shark Chaser” repellent made of 
copper acetate and nigrosine-type 
dye and put up in soap-like cakes. 
But although the repellent produced 
excellent results in laboratory tests, 
both Cornell’s Dr. Gilbert and Lester 
R. Aronson of the American Museum 
of Natural History reported that its 
effectiveness during real attacks was 
questionable. The plain fact of the 
matter was that sometimes it worked 
and sometimes it didn’t. 

(Incidentally, the success of this 
repellent with sharks in pens and 
the mixed results reported by sur- 
vivors of real attacks confirmed 
something scientists had long sus- 
pected: that sharks act and react 
differently in captivity than they do 
in their natural environment, the 
open sea.) 

In April 1959, thirty-four scien- 
tists met in New Orleans for a four- 
day session to swap information 
about sharks and to prepare the way 
for a plan of action. This, history’s 
first “shark symposium,” brought 
together delegates from the United 
States, Japan, Australia, and South 
Africa. 

At the conclusion of their confer- 
ence, the scientists deplored the fact 
that so little is known about shark 
behavior. They called for new, broad 
international research programs to 
delve into the factors that motivate 
sharks and their attacks and called 
for new information on the basic 
anatomy and physiology of sharks 
as well. 

As one delegate said: “It is not 
just a problem of the Navy or the 
Air Force or skin-divers. It is the 
problem of everyone who swims, or 
travels over water by boat or by air. 
Every time someone goes into the 
sea, there is the potential danger of 
sharks.” 

The most important thing for any- 
one exposed to the danger of sharks 
to remember can be put in a word: 
unpredictability. This will be con- 
firmed by residents of 150th Street 
near Park Avenue in New York, who 
awoke on the morning of August 28, 
1959 to find the body of a 300-pound, 
914-foot blue-finned shark lying on 
the pavement. Sanitation men who 
hauled it away never did find out 
where it came from. THE END 
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There’s a movement 

afoot among lawyers to pay a 
debt of their profession—to 
people who lose money 


through embezzlement by 


AUGUST 


other lawyers 


1960 








By MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


N 1958, Melvin R. Blacker, a 
Baltimore lawyer, forged a $15,000 
check payable to a client and cashed 
it. He was tried, found guilty, given 
a jail term, and disbarred. That same 
year a Canadian solicitor, Fred K. 
Heap of Winnipeg, stole $10,480 from 
the estate of a widowed client. He, 
too, was given a jail term and dis- 
barred. 

There was one important differ- 
ence in these two cases. The Winni- 
peg widow was paid $10,480 by the 
lawyers of the province. Since 1943 





the Law Society of Manitoba has re- 
paid from a special fund the losses 
of any client victimized by a Mani- 
toba lawyer. In the past seventeen 
years three solicitors turned rogue, 
and the Law Society has paid their 
bilked clients $57,537. But in Balti- 
more the cheated client didn’t get a 
dime. The Baltimore Bar Associa- 
tion has no such fund. 

This difference in the final out- 
come of the Winnipeg and Baltimore 
cases has become the subject of pas- 
sionate debate among the 97,500 
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members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. In the past two years, law- 
yers of four states have settled the 
issue. In Vermont, New Mexico, Col- 
orado, and Pennsylvania, the bar as- 
sociations have voluntarily voted to 
tax themselves to create “clients’ se- 
curity funds” to recompense victims 
of theft and embezzlement by law- 
yers. In Illinois, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, and Washington, 
the bar associations have voted to 
establish such funds, but they are not 
yet in operation. In all, thirty-five 
state bar associations have estab- 
lished clients’ security fund commit- 
tees to study the problem. 

Just how serious is embezzlement 
by lawyers? In the only major study 
made, Reginald Heber Smith, a dis- 
tinguished Boston lawyer and direc- 
tor of the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession, found that between 1955 and 
1958 some 172 US lawyers were dis- 
barred, most of them for embezzle- 
ment from clients. In effect, about 
one lawyer in every 1100 in private 
practice stole money from a client in 
that three-year period. 

“But it is not a matter of how 
often a lawyer violates his trust,” 
says Graham L. Sterling, Jr., former 
president of the State Bar of Califor- 
nia. “Any such occurrences are too 
often. The client is usually in rela- 
tively poor circumstances. The usual 
result is that the client, regardless of 
the discipline imposed on the lawyer, 
is left without economic redress. The 
lawyer is likely to be financially ir- 
responsible, and, in any event, the 
client would rather absorb the loss, 
painful as it may be, than employ 
another lawyer to try to force resti- 
tution by civil action.” 

Coordinating the American Bar 
Association’s drive to get state and 
local bar associations to adopt clients’ 
security funds is Theodore Voorhees, 
a prominent fifty-six-year-old Phil- 
adelphia attorney who is chairman 
of the ABA's Special Committee on 
Client’s Security Funds. Recently 
Voorhees analyzed for me the sta- 
tistics on lawyers turned thief. 

“On paper these figures seem to 
prove the case that there is no need 
for such a fund. After all, disbarment 
of lawyers for embezzlement aver- 
ages out to only slightly over one 
case per state per year. But figures 
are misleading here because the 
minute you have an embezzlement 
in your city or state, the publicity 
that it obtains and the damage it 
does to the legai profession is out of 
proportion to the size of the em- 
bezzlement or the number of times 
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such events occur....Any embezzle- 
ment by a lawyer is not only de- 
structive of the good name of the Bar, 
but to the morale of all lawyers. 

“Nor should we beguile ourselves 
that embezzlements are rare and un- 
important. We know there are cases 
that are hushed up because the law- 
yer’s relatives or partners make com- 
plete restitution and the case never 
gets to the disbarment stage.” 

A survey conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration in 
New York found that between 1950 
and 1958 in New York, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia, $250,000 had been 
embezzled by lawyers in those cities. 
Only $88,894 was returned to the vic- 
timized clients by the guilty lawyers. 

One of the Philadelphia cases that 
figured in this survey came to Theo- 
dore Voorhees’ attention when he 
was on the Committee of Censors 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association. 
The committee acts on all complaints 
against lawyers. 

“This man,” Voorhees recalled re- 
cently, “was a brilliant attorney with 
a good reputation and a practice 
which netted him $50,000 a year. But 
there was a succession of complaints 
against him, each charging refusal to 
pay over funds belonging to clients. 
Shortly after the complaint was 
made, the client would be paid his 
money by the lawyer. When we went 
to court to have him disbarred, we 
proved to the court that this man 
had been embezzling from his clients. 
But still the court showed a reluc- 
tance to disbar him as he had, until 
then, a good reputation. 

“Then, while we were waiting for 
the court’s decision, we got another 
complaint against him. This time a 
blind woman with a small child told 
us that the attorney gave her a bad 
check for $4000 that he owed her as 
a result of a case settlement. Now he 
had no chance to make restitution 
and he was disbarred promptly. Once 
disbarred, he was under no pressure 
to repay her and as far as I know she 
hasn't received a penny.” 


Tue vrrricutry in getting that law- 
yer disbarred illustrates one of the 
many problems faced by advocates 
of the clients’ security fund. 

“The case cited, unfortunately, is 
not an isolated one,” Voorhees told 
me. “Few responsible lawyers are 
satisfied with the present efforts by 
our profession to have discipline 
really enforced by the courts. All too 
often a crooked lawyer comes before 
a judge who may be an old friend or 
a golfing companion, or the lawyer 
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may simply have appeared before 
this judge many times. There may 
be vague talk of restitution, and the 
judge refuses to disbar the lawyer. 
As a result, the man is free to steal 
from other clients, just as happened 
in Philadelphia.” 

Some lawyers fear that with the 
establishment of clients’ security 
funds, already-tolerant judges will 
become more so. “Nobody is really 
hurt,” they anticipate a judge saying 
in a disbarment hearing. “The money 
has been paid back by the fund and 
lawyer Jones is really a good fel- 
low, so let’s give him another chance.” 

In order to bring pressure to bear 
on the courts to help the profession 
get rid of thieving lawyers, the Phil- 
adelphia Bar Association now pro- 
vides that, generally, restitution will 
be made only if the guilty lawyer is 
disbarred. Leaders of the Philadel- 
phia Bar are convinced that courts 
will be firmer when they know that 
failure to disbar a dishonest attorney 
will often mean the client will not 
get restitution. 

Another objection to the plan often 
encountered by Voorhees is even 
more fundamental. Some lawyers are 
not members of any bar association. 
“Why should we assess ourselves for 
thieving lawyers who don’t even be- 
long to the Bar Association?” many 
lawyers ask. 

In 1955, years before clients’ se- 
curity funds were a reality in the 
United States, the late Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, then New Jersey’s chief 
justice, provided the best answer: 
“The public holds the organized bar 
responsible for the conduct of all 
members of the legal profession.” 

J. Boone Wilson, a leader of the 
Vermont Bar, gave another reason 
recently. “If all attorneys are not 
covered, eventually the client of a 
non-member may be victimized and 
no amount of explanation will satisfy 
the public as to why the clients’ se- 
curity fund denied restitution.” 

Vermont has approximately 400 
lawyers. Eighty-three are not mem- 
bers of the Bar Association. But the 
association unanimously voted to 
make themselves liable for the pos- 
sible defalcations of the eighty-three 
non-members. On January 9, 1959, 
Vermont became the first state to put 
a clients’ security fund into opera- 
tion. 

The Vermont Bar Association pays 
$2 per lawyer per year for an insur- 
ance policy that will pay up to 
$10,000 for the loss caused by one 
lawyer and up to $100,000 in losses 
for any one year. In the eighteen 








months the fund has been in opera- 
tion, there have been no claims filed 
against the fund. The Washington 
fund will also depend upon insur- 
ance to cover losses, but in Philadel- 
phia and New Mexico the Bar As- 
sociation members are building up 
their own funds by annual contribu- 
tions. 

But even as the clients’ security 
fund idea is gathering momentum in 
the United States, some leaders of 
the bar are asking another question: 
Shouldn’t the funds cover more than 
just embezzlement? 


Recentiy, Graham L. Sterling, Jr. 
raised the issue of borderline fraud 
by lawyers: 

“Consider the case of a client who 
pays an attorney $300 for services to 
be rendered in filing and prosecuting 
an action. The attorney does nothing 
except stall, and it turns out later 
that the complaint was never filed 
and the statute of limitations has 
run. Now the client wants his $300 
back, and no explanation will con- 
vince him that the attorney has not 
‘stolen’ his $300. Nor is the client 
satisfied to be told by the bar asso- 
ciation that he has good grounds for 
a civil action against the attorney— 
which he can probably prosecute 
successfully by hiring another attor- 
ney to sue the first attorney....” 


In such a case, disbarment would ° 


almost never be ordered against the 
guilty attorney, Mr. Sterling pointed 
out, and added: “It might well be 
that no discipline whatsoever would 
be imposed. Yet would there be any 
doubt in the mind of any decent 
lawyer that the client should at least 
get his $300 back without having to 
hire another lawyer to collect it?” 

Accordingly, Graham Sterling has 
urged that the California Bar Asso- 
ciation should give its clients’ secur- 
ity fund—after it is established—“full 
discretion in hearing and determin- 
ing claims made against the fund,” 
even covering non-embezzlement 
cases that are similar to the one he 
described. 

“Let us not falter or delay un- 
duly,” he urged his fellow lawyers 
recently, “in establishing some sort 
of clients’ security fund with which 
we can commence to discharge this 
debt of honor of our profession.” 

Theodore Voorhees agrees em- 
phatically. “In what better way,” he 
asks, “can we protect the good name 
of the profession than by letting it 
be known that we have underwrit- 
ten the integrity of every practicing 
lawyer?” . THE END 
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THE PENNANT HOPES of our neighborhood Little League team got a severe jolt 
the other day when the star pitcher sprained the thumb on his throwing hand 
while helping his mother get dinner. I went over to condole and to investigate, 
and he showed me how it happened. 

I recognized this particular booby trap immediately. It was a pepper can, 
about the size of a pinochle deck, with a metal top and the inscription, “Press 
Here.” A facsimile of same had cost me two broken nails, one on the thumb, 
one on the index finger of my dealing hand. 

“Well,” I told our star pitcher, “it is all very painful and unfortunate, but 
you undoubtedly have learned a lesson that will save you more pain and frus- 
tration in the years to come. You have learned, I trust, not to believe any- 
thing you read on cans or cartons containing food or condiments; I mean, where 
it tells how to open them easily.” 

“But, sir,” he said, “how are you supposed to open this?” He indicated the 
pepper can, still unopened. 

“With a heavy screw driver and hammer,” I said. “Place the sharp end of the 
screw driver against the box top and hit the handle with the hammer. The 
same holds true in practically every case where the container says, ‘Press Here’ 
or ‘Push in Flap,’ or ‘Easy to Open Tab.’” 

“Never use your thumb or fingers?” 

“Never,” I said, and went home to a cupboard laden with foodstuffs defying 
me to get at them with any and all labor saving devices of this modern age. 

It has been a long and exhausting struggle but I think I have earned a draw, 
at least. I no longer fall for the line, “Cut Across Dotted Line,” on the end of 
a box of crackers. The first few times I obeyed the instruction, I found the 
opening of the wax paper containing the crackers was at the other end; I had 
to pull the things out backward. Now I merely take the biggest butcher knife 
and slash the whole thing down the middle. Occasionally the crackers get in 
the way of the blade, but they taste the same, crumbled or whole, in soup. 

The “Push In Flap” on soap cartons doesn’t bother me any more. I insert the 
tip of the screw driver and pry out; the flakes pour just as well. 

Bottles containing catsup and chili sauce presented a more serious problem, 
especially one brand with the leering label, “New Twist-Off Cap.” The first 
time I encountered this character, I gave a casual twist and nothing happened. 
Same thing when I twisted all out. I soaked it in hot water and I tapped it with 
a small hammer, to no avail. It finally gave up in the jaws of a Stilson wrench. 

But I finally gave up on sardines and evaporated milk. I like sardines but 
there have been none in the house since I got down on the floor and took on a 
can df them, man-to-man fashion, some four years ago. I had one corner open 
when it got away and fled across the linoleum to hide under the gas stove, 
where it stayed until we got a heat spell and one of us had to go. They had to 
move the stove to get it out, its contents intact and oozing odoriferous contempt. 

I swore off evaporated, or condensed milk, some months ago during a cold 
snap. There was never a ridge, or a flange, on any can of the stuff I ever 
bought; no place where a can opener could get a grip. Finally I found I could 
win by holding a punch-type can opener at a 45 degree angle and hitting the 
blunt end with the handy hammer. The only drawback was that the milk made 
quite a splash coming out, messing up floor and drain board. 

The solution was to open the cans out on the back porch, where the hose was 
handy, but zero weather put an end to that, along with complaints of neigh- 
bors who couldn’t understand why a man had to make that much noise to get 
a cup of coffee at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

But the weather never halted my father in his self-appointed round of can 
opening forty years ago. Every Sunday he would gather up all the “boughten” 
cans and bottles he could find and take them out back, with his hammer, screw 
driver and, at times, a pair of pliers for ripping off the tops by brute strength. 
Sometimes it was hard to tell where the catsup ended and his blood began, but 
he could always swear, truthfully: 

“I have never been hurt in the kitchen!” 

I know of no man, or woman, in this Easy to Open age, who can make that 
statement. —GENE COUGHLIN 
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Civic Works 
THE NEW-SPANGLED BANNER 


Since THE YEAR 1777 when an infant United States first 
unfurled its national banner (thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes), Old Glory has been transformed many times. 
In 1912 the flag acquired its forty-eighth star (Arizona) ; 
afterwards it remained unchanged for nearly fifty years. 
Then, during an interval of only two years, two stars 
were added (Alaska and Hawaii). That period proved an 
opportune time for more than flag waving for Kiwanis 
clubs: many made use of first the forty-nine, then the 
fifty-star flag for inter-club relations, public relations, 
international relations, and fund raising. 

Members of the Rockland, Massachusetts club pre- 
sented flags to the public library, their congressman in 
Washington, and the Canadian arctic outpost of Church- 
ill Base, Manitoba (flown in by an Air Force Reserve 
captain who is a member). The club is also selling flags 
for fund-raising purposes....Before even the forty-nine- 
star flag was available for display, the Staten Island, 
New York club displayed Alaskan and Hawaiian terri- 
torial flags at meetings. 

When the new forty-nine-star flag became available, 
the Lewistown, Montana club was quick to carry one 
across the border to Lethbridge, Alberta and present 
it to the Lethbridge club with a bagpipe accompani- 
ment....In Iron Mountain, Michigan, Jim Zacks, a 
Key Club past International trustee, was honored at a 
special meeting of the Iron Mountain club and was pre- 
sented one of the forty-nine-star flags that flew over 
the Capitol in Washington, D.C. on July 4, 1959.... 
Kiwanians from the Minnesota-Dakotas District, visit- 
ing Alaska, delivered a flag to the Fairbanks, Alaska 
club in behalf of the district .... The Southgate, Michi- 
gan club, commemorating its tenth anniversary, pre- 
sented the city with a new flag, then added a sixty-five- 
foot flagpole from which to fly it. 

When the forty-nine was replaced by the fifty-star 
model, the California-Nevada-Hawaii District pro- 
moted a district-wide program asking clubs to present 
it to churches, schools, city governments, and scout 
troops. Many clubs responded ....In addition to selling 
$4000 worth of the new flags, the Norwalk, Connecticut 
club sponsored a fifty-star-flag poster contest in the 
local school system and got official support in the form 
of a proclamation by the mayor, who designated March 
as “Flag Month” .... The Johnson City, New York club 
presented a fifty-star flag to the city, then watched it 
raised over the municipal building on July 4th. The 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


presentation was part of the club’s program to have the 
new flag flying from every home and business on the 
4th.... The Bloomington, Indiana club earned $800 in 
its city-wide sale of fifty-star flags...In observance of 
Girl Scout Week, sixteen girls from Troop 353 opened a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Mt. Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio with the scout flag ceremony, using flags 


Students at Paxson School watch attentively as Missoula, 
Montana Kiwanians present them with a new fifty-star flag 
earned for giving best support to the club’s pancake day. 
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the club has given them.... Benson, Minnesota police- 
men will be daily raising and lowering the flag that was 
presented to the city by the Benson club .... The Shelby, 
Montana club, thirty miles from Canada, crossed the 
border with the new flag to present one to the Kiwanis 
Club of Green Acres, Lethbridge, Alberta....The 
Buffalo, New York club presented (by mail) a fifty- 
star flag to the Kiwanis Club of Honolulu, Hawaii, as 
a greeting from one of the original thirteen colonies to 
America’s newest state....The Kenmore, New York 
club sent a fifty-star flag to the Stamp Club of Kalva- 
papa, Molokai, Hawaii....North Adams, Massachu- 
setts kicked off their CQ program with a dinner at- 
tended by civic leaders. There the club presented the 
mayor a new fifty-star flag. 


Hospitals and Institutions 
PATIENCE AIDS PATIENTS 


MorRE THAN A DECADE AGo the Kiwanis Club of Natchez, 
Mississippi planned a cancer clinic for their city. They 
raised $4000, but the project got no further. The club 
offered to refund contributions but were told to keep the 
money for another project. They willingly agreed to do 
so, but stipulated that the money would be held until it 
could be used to alleviate suffering from cancer. 

This spring the new Jefferson Davis Memorial Hospi- 
tal opened in Natchez. Among its modern treatment fa- 
cilities is a cobalt unit—eliminating the 100-mile journey 
to Jackson that some cancer victims had been making 
daily for cobalt treatments. The $4500 unit was paid for 
by the Natchez club after they added $500 to the sum 
held in their treasury. 


Support of Churches 
COMFORT FOR BODY AND SOUL 


Peopte in Mattoon, Illinois with physical disabilities, 
injuries, and illnesses have long received aid from the 
Mattoon club—both individually and through the club’s 
continued support of the local hospital. Recently the club 
added a new dimension to this program. The spiritual 
needs of patients as well as medical requirements are 
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Summer camp is a dream 

that never comes true for many 
youngsters, but in 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

some three hundred 

boys and girls 

between the ages of ten 

and twelve attend the Kiwanis 
Boys Camp every year at 

the expense 

of the Kiwanis Club 

of New Orleans. Eighty girls 
enjoy the first two- 

week session, and the following 
three sessions are 

for the boys. 

The club owns and operates the 
eighty-acre camp at a cost 


of $17,000 per year. 


met at the hospital, thanks to a chapel that was equipped 
by the club. 

A hospital chapel was first envisaged by the Mattoon 
Ministerial Association, whose members had long re- 
gretted the lack of facilities for conducting services in 
the hospital. The association’s chairman for the project 
planned a chapel and ordered furnishings, confident that 
the community would provide the necessary funds. It 
wasn’t necessary to look far: Reverend E. T. J. Birner, 
a Kiwanian, informed the Mattoon-club, and they in turn 
voted to finance the entire project. 

A room at the hospital was converted into an all- 
faiths chapel, complete with cathedral window, altar, 
pew and kneeling bench, and lectern. The altar and 
reredos were designed so that the appropriate symbols 
for the different faiths can be interchanged in moments. 


Community Projects 

CAMPS IN NEED 

A YEAR aco last spring, directors of Camp Millhouse, 
located near South Bend, Indiana, had come to the end 
of their trail. They learned the camp would not open for 
its twenty-second consecutive season unless $4000 could 
be raised. For years the camp for handicapped children 
had been financed by private contributions and by a 
county society for crippled children, but when the United 
Fund took over the society’s functions, Camp Millhouse 
was not included. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of South Bend heard 
about the camp’s needs, and immediately set about sat- 
isfying them. They put the camp back into operation for 
the season with the required $4000, then underwrote the 
camp’s budget for the 1960 season, agreeing to provide up 
to $10,000. Kiwanis wives joined in also, giving $300 
worth of furniture plus a check for $500. Not only did 
South Bend Kiwanians supply needed funds and super- 
vision (eight Kiwanians are now on the camp’s board 
of directors), but they pitched in to give the camp a 
thorough spring cleaning. 

The Misha-Bend club of South Bend and the Misha- 
waka club are also supporting Camp Millhouse. Misha- 
Bend Kiwanians donned painters’ togs and gave several 
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building interiors a new look in addition to resurfacing 
and painting the swimming pool. The Mishawaka club 
provided movies through the nine week season. 


In 1955 the Trenton, New Jersey YMCA lost its camp to 
mother nature when flood waters inundated the site, and 
the more than one hundred girls in camp had to be 
removed by helicopter. The water had barely receded 
when the Trenton Y, along with four neighboring Y’s, 
decided to combine their efforts and build a new camp 
on a new-—and higher--site. The Kiwanis Club of 
Trenton joined the campaign, providing workers and 
leaders for the fund-raising drive called “Venture in 
Faith.” The new camp was paid for and in operation in 
1958—a $325,000 effort. One Kiwanian, Dr. John G. Conner 
(deceased), gave $15,000. 

When the job was finished, the general secretary of the 
Trenton Y, a Kiwanian and trustee of the camp, thought 
of having an artist paint a picture of the camp to be hung 
in a new meeting room of the Y. Another Kiwanian, Ed 
Kotz, was called on to do the canvas. Ed paints as a 
hobby, but he turned out a professional job, and his 
large painting (4 x 8 feet), requiring nearly four months’ 
work, was presented to the Y by Ed and the Kiwanis 
Club of Trenton to climax the “Venture in Faith.” 


Child and Youth Work 
RINGERS, ANYONE? 


WHEN sprInc comes tc Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
young lads put down their hockey sticks and take up 
marbles. The ancient game of “ringers” bridges the gap 
between hockey and baseball, and in Swift Current a 
boy’s—or girl’s—winnings can include not only marbles 
but a school championship and cash awards. For one 
lucky sharpshooter, there is the city championship. 

The organized competition dates from 1952 when Ken 
Lewis, past president of the Kiwanis Club of Swift 
Current, got the ball rolling, so to speak, for a Kiwanis 
Marble Tournament. Now the tourney is an eagerly- 
awaited event each year. It starts with two weeks of 
preparatory play in March. Then each of seven grammar 
schools stages a playdown based on rules supplied by 
the club. The schools send their champions to the semi- 
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Members 
of the South 

Bend, Indiana club 
spent a day this 
spring cleaning up 
and readying 
Camp Millhouse 
for its twenty-third 
annual camping 
season, made 
possible by the 
club’s financial 
support. 


final game held at a school playground, where Kiwanians 
as well as children attend as spectators. Some club mem- 
bers serve as referees and judges. If the weather does 
not permit outside play, the game moves indoors and is 
played on a large carpet with a chalk-drawn ring. Two 
finalists then compete in a televised game that is viewed 
by up to 100,000 enthusiastic rooters in the area. The 
winner, a hero among his pals, receives a trophy and a 
cash award, and his school gets a trophy to keep until 
the champ loses his title. The seven school winners also 
receive awards presented at a Kiwanis luncheon. 


Runners-up watched intently as two finalists shot a speedy 
game of ringers over TV for the city championship in the 
Kiwanis marble tournament of Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 

THE PINT-SIZED baseball fan has his own “who’s who in 
baseball” if he saves bubble-gum picture cards. During 
the spring he chews and bubbles his way through many 
packs of gum, meanwhile getting familiar with the faces 
and averages of his favorite big leaguers. Then, when 
summer vacation rolls around, the youngsters beat a 
path to the ball diamond to emulate their heroes. Nowa- 
days the boys usually sign up for a junior league base- 
ball program, made possible by community organizations 
such as Kiwanis clubs. Each group may sponsor a team, 
build an entire league, or even construct the ball park. 

A good example is Ogdensburg, New York, where 
Kiwanis and boys’ baseball usually are mentioned in the 
same breath. Members of the Ogdensburg club attribute 
their success to a three-point program that supplements 
rules set up by the New York District Boys’ Baseball 
Committee: (1) Every boy between ten and eighteen 
who wants to participate is given a berth on a team and 
assurance that he’ll play. (Thus the program’s emphasis 
lies where the club thinks it belongs—on wholesome ac- 
tivity, teamwork, sportsmanship, and participation by 
all.) (2) A player-selection system, comprised of pre- 
season tryouts and “auction” of players, affords all team 
managers equal opportunity to build their teams, yet 
prevents the better players from gravitating to one or 
two teams. (3) Community participation—about 440 
boys playing on twenty-six teams in three leagues re- 
quires many coaches, managers, and sponsors, and they 
are always forthcoming thanks to community interest 
fostered by newspapers and other media. In all, what is 
basically a highly-competitive sport has been trans- 
formed into a program for all without losing the flavor 
of the American national sport. 

Winning may not be all that counts, but it has its good 
points nonetheless. Members of the Norwich, Connec- 
ticut club were proud last year to be sponsors of the 
championship team in the new Inter-Town Boys’ League. 
A club member served as coach. 

The San Francisco Giants aren’t the only club that can 
brag about their new ball park. Somewhere well below 


The county fair grounds 
near Benton Harbor, 
Michigan recently 

got a new grandstand. 
As a result, not 

enough money remained 
to give buildings and 
fences a fresh coat 

of paint. When 

the Benton Harbor club 
learned of the 
situation, members 
offered to do the job 
themselves. Their 

two Saturdays and one 
evening of effort 

saved the fair 

about $300. 
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the bush-league level are the Little League teams of 
Silver Springs, New York, who boast a new Kiwanis- 
built stadium. The Silver Springs club provided both 
cash and back-breaking labor to drain, fill, and grade 
the site (donated by a business firm), erect fences and 
screens, and build bleachers. 

A park for Pony League players grew out of efforts 
by the Redding, California club. Kiwanis Field cost the 
club $1400 in cash and a comparable number of man 
hours. The enclosed field, including grandstand, conces- 
sion stand, dugouts, and sprinkling system, is now as- 
sessed at $6500. 

The professional look of the Little League park in 
Niles, Ohio is considered one reason for a waiting list 
for team sponsors. The Niles club recently completed a 
thorough renovation: grading, seeding, concrete dugouts, 
and fences. 

Night baseball is now part of the Little League pro- 
gram in Newberg, Oregon. After uniforming and equip- 
ping the small-fry ball players, the Newberg club added 
a $7000 lighting system to the ball park. As a bonus for 
the youngsters, Kiwanians also take them to Portland 
every year to see the Beavers play in a big-time game. 

Little League is so successful in Macon, Georgia that 
two seasons of partial sponsorship by the Ingleside, 
Macon club produced more would-be players than there 
were berths on existing teams. So three new leagues 
were added, and now more than 1000 boys participate. 
The impetus for the program came from a Macon sports 
editor in 1952. His enthusiasm for boys’ baseball met 
a responsive chord in Tom Fontaine, who, with fellow 
Kiwanians, made preliminary investigations of facilities 
required, costs, and methods of organization. They ob- 
tained the cooperation of three other service clubs and 
gratefully accepted from Mercer University the use of 
a field. That same year a league was in operation that 
served 250 boys. Tom also sparkplugged the growth of 
the program to its present size. Each year the Macon 
club foots the bill for the original league; members also 
helped build a grassed diamond, fences, and a concession 
stand. 
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EVERYBODY'S WEAPON 


By HAL HIGDON 


Congress has asked whether or not Detroit has sacrificed safety 


for more and more chrome. Detroit believes both can be had 


_ SUMMER a House of Represen- 
tatives subcommittee on motor 
vehicle safety headed by the Honor- 
able Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama 
met in Washington. One of the pur- 
poses of the subcommittee was to 
determine whether or not the gov- 
ernment should legislate traffic 
safety. Invited to speak at this hear- 
ing were representatives from safety 
and medical groups and the automo- 
tive industry itself, including Paul C. 
Ackerman, vice-president for engi- 
neering of Chrysler Motors and 
chairman of the Engineering Advi- 
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sory Committee of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. At one 
point in the hearings, Representative 
Roberts rose~and read a press re- 
lease from Detroit that he had just 
been handed. The release stated that 
the auto industry endorsed the ob- 
jectives of the committee hearings, 
then added: “however, it questioned 
the need for federal specification of 
automotive design standards as ‘an 
unnecessary duplication of effort and 
expense.’ ” 

Congressman Roberts directed a 
question at Detroit spokesman 


PART TWO: 
In Search of a People-Proof Car 


John Massey /design 


Ackerman: “That statement looks 
kind of like a yo-yo to me. How does 
it appeal to you?” 

Ackerman answered: “I am not 
too familiar with a yo-yo, Mr. 
Chairman.” 

“May go down, but it comes right 
back up.” 

Congress failed to crucify Detroit 
during that hearing, but they made 
the auto manufacturers squirm a 
little. The concern was whether or 
not the auto manufacturers were 
sacrificing safety for more and more 
chrome. Despite some statistical 
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claims to the contrary, the traffic ac- 
cident picture is getting worse in- 
stead of better. True, fatalities have 
decreased slightly, but this has been 
more than offset by a significant in- 
crease in the number of injuries. 
Much of the decrease in fatalities 
would seem to be not from a better 
safety program, but rather from a 
better medical program. Exhorta- 
tions of safety groups that “speed 
kills” seem to have little, if any, 
effect in revising the fatalistic atti- 
tude of many drivers. Whatever is 
motivating people toward self-de- 
struction is not alleviated by threats 
of self-destruction. (Indeed, perhaps 
the opposite is true.) Until the de- 
structive motivational factors can be 
isolated and removed, accidents will 
occur. In the meantime, perhaps we 
should give more attention to mak- 
ing the inevitable accidents less dan- 
gerous. This brings us to the realm 
of auto design, and to two important 
questions: (1) Are the manufac- 
turers doing enough for safety? and 
(2) If not, can they be forced to 
build safer cars? 

It was with these questions in 
mind that a subcommittee of the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives met last summer. The sub- 
committee proposed five pieces of 
legislation: 
1A bill requiring all cars to contain 
certain safety devices, such as gover- 
nors, dashboard padding, shock absorb- 
ing bumpers, etc. 

2 A bill requiring all automobiles to be 
road-tested for one hundred miles be- 
fore sale. 

3 A bill that would require installation 
of tamper-proof speedometers (aimed 
primarily at used car dealers). 

4 A bill requiring vehicles purchased by 
the government to meet certain safety 
standards. 

5 A bill to provide legislation to control 
air pollution caused by auto exhaust. 

Of the five proposed bills, perhaps 
the most interesting, and the most 
controversial, was the first, which 
would in effect clear the path for 
the government to create a federal 
automobile agency to supervise De- 
troit’s auto production. It would be 
to the automobile industry what the 
Federal Aviation Administration is 
to the aviation industry. Such gov- 
ernmental controls had been sug- 
gested as a solution to our traffic 
problem by various safety groups. 
Magazines such as The Nation saw 
this proposal as an intellectual solu- 
tion. They said: “A problem so na- 
tional in scope and technical in 
nature can best be handled by the 
legislative process, on the federal 
level, with delegation to an appro- 
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priate body.” Spelled out more sim- 
ply this meant: bureaucratic control 
of America’s largest industry. 

In a letter to Representative 
Roberts, F. J. L. Blasingame, M.D., 
executive vice-president of the 
American Medical Association, out- 
lined some of that group’s thoughts 
on auto safety. Said Blasingame: 
“There is presently available an am- 
ple body of research data which 
clearly indicates the definite values 
of certain safety features of auto- 
mobile design, construction, and 
equipment. Yet these safety features, 
if available at all, are all too often 
offered as optional equipment at ex- 
tra cost.” Blasingame then continued 
to list some twenty safety features 
that he said have either been ignored 
or should be looked into. Among 
these features were: standard seat 
belt anchorages, crash padding, im- 
proved steering wheels, removal of 
dangerous knobs, and elimination of 
hazardous (to the pedestrian) ex- 
terior ornaments. In his proposal Dr. 
Blasingame was being relatively con- 
servative. In testimony before the 
subcommittee, another doctor pre- 
sented a list of forty-five design fea- 
tures that, in his opinion, could im- 
prove safety. 

In countering these lists, Detroit 
manufacturers insist that proposing a 
set of rigid or semi-rigid standards 
would merely tie their hands. Legis- 
lation would restrict progress in 
safety instead of aiding it, so they 
claim. 

As evidence, they cite the case of 
Ensolite, a form of padding made 
by the US Rubber Company and 
one of the forty-five “design fea- 
tures” that theoretically would im- 
prove safety. A recent article in 
Today’s Health (published by the 
American Medical Association) re- 
ferred to some experiments made by 
Dr. Horace E. Campbell relating to 
auto safety: “Four eggs were 
dropped 115 feet on the 1%- 
inch-thick Ensolite pad without 
breaking. The human skull,” says 
Dr. Campbell, “hitting the same En- 
solite in an auto crash wouldn't 
break either.” If we were to take 
this evidence at face value, it would 
appear that Ensolite and padding 
should become synonymous. 

Unfortunately, such is not so. “En- 
solite is fine when used in a flat 
sheet,” says Bob Fredericks, safety 
engineer for Ford, “but its one 
handicap is that it can’t be molded. 
In processing, Ensolite expands three 
times its size. This is all right when 
you are manufacturing something of 
a regular size—like the padding for 
a woman’s bathing suit—but for the 
intricate curves of an automobile 


dashboard, it becomes impractical.” 
Another fact that Ensolite boosters 
failed to mention is that when the 
dropping experiment was tried in 
40-degree weather, the egg broke. 

Ford hasn’t abandoned padding 
because of the limitations of any one 
proposed brand, however. They have 
experimented with twenty-eight dif- 
ferent forms of padding in an effort 
to uncover the best, and the 1960 
Fords are equipped with foam plas- 
tic armrests as an unadvertised but 
practical safety device. “Setting defi- 
nite federal specifications might tend 
to make our approach to safety 
static,” says Ford’s Bob Fredericks. 
“This could be especially true when 
you're dealing with unknowns like 
the new plastics.” As an example he 
points out the plastic padding Ford 
put in one line of its cars a few 
years back. In some cars the plastic 
disintegrated after a couple of years 
usé. Nobody anticipated that this 
would happen because the plastic 
was so new it hadn’t been in use 
that long before. 

Unfortunately, many people oper- 
ate with half-knowledge of the sub- 
ject. One group of legislators in New 
England recently proposed that pola- 
roid lights and windshields be man- 
datory on cars sold in their states. 
On the drawing board it seemed as 
though this would be a tremendous 
advantage in lighting—and this would 
have been true provided all drivers 
and all cars had polaroid equipment. 
Those without this equipment, how- 
ever, would be blinded by the glare, 
and the legislators soon decided it 
would be not only inadvisable but 
impossible to force 60 million drivers 
of older cars to spend $200 apiece for 
new equipment. The proposal had to 


be abandoned. 


AnortHer EXAMPLE of legislation 
that tended to impede as well as im- 
plement safety was discovered in an 
Eastern state several years ago. One 
of the new model cars had four 
backup lights instead of two, a de- 
cided improvement for rear vision, 
but the law said that cars could have 
only two such lights. Dealers had to 
snip the wires on two of the lights 
before the cars could be sold. When 
originally written, the law probably 
meant at least two lights, but that 
was not what it said. 

Often those most vehement in 
their arguments for traffic safety are 
motivated as much by political as 
humanitarian interests. One national 
news magazine last year featured an 
article written by a man on the staff 
of a governor in a large eastern 
state. The article stressed that safety 
control should be a federal function. 
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Reportedly the governor hoped the 
article would ease the pressure from 
those clamoring for action on safety 
prior to election time. The article 
was printed and subsequently re- 
printed and even read into the Con- 
gressional Record, but the governor 
lost the election anyway. 

“Everybody wants to pass the buck 
to someone else,” claims J. Stannard 
Baker of Northwestern University’s 
Traffic Institute. “The politicians 
blame the auto manufacturers. The 
auto manufacturers indict jay-walk- 
ing pedestrians or poorly designed 
highways. The American Medical 
Association talks about safety belts 
but does not suggest to doctors that 
they warn patients who are unfit to 
drive. The National Safety Council 
stresses slow and sober driving. Of 
course, they’re all right in part. But 
there exists no one pat solution to 
our traffic safety problem—only a 
thousand little solutions.” 

The opinion prevalent in the minds 
of many people is that Detroit doesn’t 
practice safety; but even when De- 
troit does practice safety, it is no 
guarantee that the public will follow. 
The classic example of this is the 
public’s unwillingness to accept safe- 
ty belts in automobiles, although 
they will without protest fasten their 
safety belts in an airplane. 

Many recent automotive develop- 
ments, though not engineered with 
safety in mind, still bear direct rela- 
tionship to it. Power brakes, power 
steering, and automatic transmis- 
sions increase traffic safety in that 
they make it easier for the average 
driver to drive a car. Such items are 
considered luxuries, but they still 
contribute to the overall efficiency 


and thereby the safety of the car. 
The fewer distractions the driver 
has, the better a driver he is likely 
to become—and auto manufacturers 
have labored for years to remove 
distractions, although assuredly, not 
for safety’s sake alone. 

Though safety is sought after in 
the engineering departments of De- 
troit, it has actually become a dirty 
word in the advertising department. 
Ford made numerous improvements 
(including safety door latches, in- 
strument panel padding, and deep- 
dish steering wheels) in their 1956 
models, and advertised that their 
cars were safer in a crash. The buy- 
ing public winced at the thought that 
their automobile could ever crash 
and started buying Plymouths and 
Chevrolets. Ford officials pooh-pooh 
the idea that safety failed -to sell, 
but when they reversed their adver- 
tising pitch in the second quarter of 
the year to emphasize styling and 
horsepower, their sales picked up. 

Nash had similar trouble with 
their 1950 models. The Nash was the 
first American production car to ap- 
pear with a safety belt. The belts 
were offered in a package deal with 
their reclining right front seat. Soon 
a rumor circulated that Nash had put 
safety belts in their cars because 
their brakes were poor and the new 
unitized body would fold up like 
an accordion when it got in a crash 
(a rumor without truth, since this 


. year Chrysler cars and all of the new 


compacts utilize unitized body con- 
struction). Some dealers even used 
razor blades to cut away the belts 
before selling the car. Nash quietly 
removed their safety belts and 
(see EVERYBODY'S WEAPON page 46) 
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EVERYBODY’S WEAPON 
(From page 45) 


didn’t advertise them again. When 
American Motors recently developed 
a back headrest, their sales pitch em- 
phasized comfort without mention- 
ing the protection that would be 
afforded in a rear-end collision. 

While they may appear to be dor- 
mantly inactive in the field of traffic 
safety, Detroit manufacturers con- 
stantly experiment with methods to 
better package their passengers. 
They don’t always succeed but, at 
least, they are not completely blind. 
The automobile industry actively 
supports the work of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Automotive Crash Injury 
Research Laboratory. Cornell ana- 
lyzes reports on automobile crashes 
in states throughout the US and 
sends the data to Detroit safety de- 
partments so they can determine the 
effectiveness of their automobiles 
under accident conditions. 

“Unfortunately, it is difficult to ob- 
tain figures that are statistically sig- 
nificant,” says Larry H. Nagler, safety 
engineer for American Motors. “If 
we put a new safety device on our 
cars, it may be two or three years 
before we accumulate the results 
from enough crashes involving that 
model so that we can see if the de- 
vice is doing its job. Since cars are 
planned many years in advance, it 
takes another two or three years to 
get an improvement in production. 
If we developed a crash-proof steer- 
ing wheel, for example, we might be 
able to get it on our 1963 models.” 

One way to cut this waiting period 
in half is by crashing your own cars. 
The Ford Motor Company regularly 
conducts controlled crash experi- 
ments, smashing their own cars with 
dummies, representing passengers, 
into walls, trees, and other cars to 
determine what happens in an acci- 
dent, a science in which they have 
as yet by their own admission only 
scratched the surface. These experi- 
ments result in such unadvertised 
improvements as the little knob be- 
neath the adjustable front seat that 
prevents it from sliding off its rack 
in case of a front-end: collision. 

All their experiments, however, 
are not successful. Recently in a 
public demonstration, they attempted 
to cause a Thunderbird to roll over, 
a type of accident that accounts for 
20 per cent of traffic fatalities. The 
safety engineers have to do three 
things to roll a car: (1) cramp the 
steering gear suddenly in one direc- 
tion, (2) lock the wheels by slam- 
ming on the brakes, and (3) drive 
one of the wheels up a ramp at a 
speed over 45 mph. They did all 
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three with the Thunderbird, and al- 
tnough the car skidded along the 
pavement for fifty feet on its door- 
handles it refused to roll, landing 
upright (although badly bruised) on 
its four wheels. The center of gravity 
is so low in present day cars that 
they are virtually untippable in most 
ordinary conditions. 

Unfortunately, high curbs and 
steep ditches along the highway roll 
the cars more effectively than can be 
done on the proving grounds. 

While such tests and other experi- 
ments made in the laboratory are 
valuable in determining what occurs 
in most accidents, nobody can really 
predict what is likely to happen in 
any one given accident. American 
Motors ran countless collision tests 
with a laboratory dummy, and con- 
cluded that one of the principle im- 
pact points for the passengers lung- 
ing forward would be the area just 
above the windshield. So they 
padded their sun visors several years 
ago. They are just beginning to get 
the crash reports back from Cornell 
on cars containing these visors that 
have been involved in accidents. 
From two hundred head-on colli- 
sions, only sixty-eight actual cases 
corresponded to their laboratory ex- 
periments. “In not one of those sixty- 
eight cases did someone’s head come 
in contact with the visors,” says 
American Motors safety chief Larry 
Nagler. 

Detroit engineers have had similar 
difficulties proving the effectiveness 
of their safety-designed, deep-dish 
steering wheel, which became stand- 
ard on all model cars beginning in 
1956. The steering wheel is the most 
frequent contributor to injuries 
within the car. In serious accidents 
the wheel would collapse, leaving the 
sharp steering post sticking in the 
driver’s chest. Deep-dish wheels 
were designed to collapse gradually 
and thus offer the driver better pro- 
tection. This may be happening, but 
the engineers have been unable to 
prove it statistically yet. 

It might seem that removing the 
steering wheel altogether might com- 
pletely remove the problem. General 
Motors has been experimenting with 
a method of steering that would use, 
instead of a wheel, a stick similar to 
that used in light airplaries. The stick 
steers the car, brakes the car, and 
controls its speed. Some day in the 
future all cars may be equipped 
with it. 

But branding the steering wheel as 
the prime cause of injury, while sta- 
tistically correct, may obscure the 
actual problem. All automobiles that 
crash have drivers, and in a head-on 
collision the driver naturally hits the 
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object immediately in front of him. 
If the wheel were absent, he might 
simply hit something else or go 
through the windshield. 

General Motors has also developed 
another system that would not only 
remove the steering wheel but the 
driver as well. It consists of an elec- 
tronic control device that would keep 
your car on the highway, space it in 
relation to the cars ahead and be- 
hind, and apply the brakes in case of 
danger. After its initial development, 
the cost of installation on cars might 
be relatively inexpensive, but it 
would require the elaborate laying 
of electronic cables beneath our 
highways. Though too futuristic to 
be adopted in the foreseeable future, 
perhaps the day will come when 
such equipment will be as standard 
as sealed-beam headlights. 

“The driver is the controlling fac- 
tor in all of your accidents,” says J. 
Stannard Baker. “No matter how 
well you design the machine, you 
can’t redesign the working and 
thinking of the human being. Some- 
day we may be able to climb into our 
car, push a button, and sit back and 
let the car take us where we are 
going—but until that time we’ll still 
have driver-failure accidents.” 

Under today’s design concepts, a 
people-proof car may be a long way 
from reality, but some evidence ex- 
ists that accidents could be less 
severe if we would only utilize the 
safety devices already available. In 


‘testifying before the House in 1957, 


officials from Ford Motor Company 
said: “It is our opinion that the use 
of seat belts in all cars and trucks on 
the American road today would re- 
duce the 40,000 fatalities annually to 
less than 19,000, and would reduce 
the 1,000,000 serious injuries to no 
more than 500,000.” 

Seat belts and other safety devices 
to support them have been available 
for some time, but many people don’t 
buy them because they are diffi- 
cult (or expensive) to install. With 
its 1960 models, Chrysler put em- 
bossed pads on the floor pans of their 
cars, which would make it only a 
matter of drilling two holes for quick 
installation. Yet despite the apparent 
ease (and negligible cost) with 
which this could be accomplished, 
less than 1 per cent of Chrysler buy- 
ers are going to the trouble to install 
belts when they buy their cars. If the 
risk of injury can be appreciably 
lessened by taking the simple pre- 
caution of installing seat belts, the 
question arises: Do people really 
care about safety? 





(This is the second of three articles 
on traffic safety and auto design.) 
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MEET JOE TALLY 
(From page 30) 


for pilot studies by the Ford Foun- 
dation. “The two achievements of 
my town administration that made 
me proudest,” says Joe, “were mid- 
wifing our city manager form of 
government and putting across the 
new library.” 

Meantime, Lura was staying just 
as busy while serving as president 
of the Fayetteville Art League (she 
gives lectures on Renaissance art), 
as president of the Fayetteville 
Women’s Club, president of the 
Mental Health Clinic, and as an offi- 
cer of the North Carolina Society for 
the Preservation of Antiquities. Also, 
she has been active with the PTA 
and Methodist Church. 

Like most seasoned campaigners, 
Joe Tally has tasted defeat. In 1952 
he ran for his district’s seat in the 
US House of Representatives. The 
incumbent topped Tally by only 914 
votes, and a runoff election ensued. 
During the heat of the second battle, 
Joe proved his love for Kiwanis by 
taking time to fly to Seattle for the 
convention. He returned, took his 
beating like a man, and made a few 
entries in his notebook of political 
experience. Political scars from town 
zoning and city limits fights had hurt 
him in his own county; mostly they 
were passing issues that Fayetteville 
voters today can’t even recall. 

“Joe Tally’s usefulness is just be- 
ginning,” insists George Herndon. 
“With his mind, his background, and 
his eloquence, Joe would make a 
top-drawer public official.” And Joe, 


surveying a career packed with va- 
riety and prestige remarkable for 
just thirty-nine years, agrees that 
public service may well call him in 
the future. Or, possibly, a college 
professor’s life. “I’m proud to be a 
founding trustee of our new Meth- 
odist College in Fayetteville,” says 
Joe. “I believe there is no higher 
service than in education.” One of 
his brothers, David, is assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Fairfax 
County, Virginia. 

On a typical August day in Fay- 
etteville, Joe Tally will drive up 
General Lee Avenue in his 1955 
Plymouth convertible about noon, 
park beside Lura’s 1952 Olds, duck 
under the crepe myrtle, and stroll 
inside for iced tea and lunch on the 
screened side porch. Semi-classical 
background music plays as Lura 
prepares and serves the meal. Joe 
scans the mail and leafs through a 
new book on Greek philosophy until 
Lura comes. They talk of his new- 
est assignment — the North Carolina 
Commission for the Education of Ex- 
ceptionally Talented Children. 

Lura names the friends coming by 
before the club dinner. Yes, the 
faithful babysitter from next door is 
available, so Lura can go along to- 
night. And then the small town 
luxury of lunch at home ends, and 
Joe is off to Tally, Tally, and Taylor 
for an afternoon of tax law. 

And that baby sitter—she’s in for 
a busy year. Joe Tally is a young 
man in a quiet hurry, with lots of 
Kiwanis territory to cover. Lura 
Tally intends to hang on for the 
whirl. THE END 
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